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TROOP MASCOT 
STRICTLY G. I. 


(Press Association radiophoto) 


Lieutenant Anderson Smith, of 
Barnesville, Georgia, gives di- 
rections to 11-year-old Tony 
Mao, mascot taken on by U. S. 
troops when he was orphaned 
by the loss of his family in the 
bombing of Avaline. 
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\ A Costume Design 
A Fashion Ad Layout 


for the 


SCHOLASTIC. AWARDS 


42 CASH AWARDS—TOTALING $560 


are offered in the costume design 
and fashion illustration divisions 


(Consult the contest pages of this issue for complete details) 


SHOW STYLES FOR U.S. A.,'44... 


Your designs should follow style and fabric limitations as set up by the 
Clothing Section of W.P.B. Clever designing can conserve limited yard- 
age to best advantage. 


FABRIC SELECTION IS IMPORTANT... 


Attach to your sketch a swatch of the fabric you would recommend for 
your design. State whether it is washable, hand washable or dry cleanable. 
If your design is for school clothes, it is practical to recommend a wash- 
able fabric; if the costume is for outdoor wear, the fabric you suggest 
should have a high degree of color fastness to sunlight. Serviceability in 
fabrics is vital today, and your fabric choice plays a part in the rating of 
your design for a prize. 


EASY WAY TO TELL ABOUT SERVICEABILITY ... 


Look for informative labels, such as the CROWN* Tested tag on rayon 
fabrics. Fabrics that bear the CROWN Tested tag must pass severe lab- 
oratory performance tests...and carry infor- 
mation right on the label about those tests and 
instructions for washing or dry cleaning. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION , yn sy ro 


BUY RAYON FABRICS 


* Roy 
Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers pn na: p> 













A DOUBLE STANDARD 
OF MORALITY 


An Editorial 
By Walter Lippmann 


HE underlying cause of the trouble 

in this country on the home front is 
that we are applying one standard of 
morals, of values, of duty, and of rights 
to the men and women of the armed 
forces and a different standard to the 
civilians. That is why we have strikes 
and threats of strikes in industry but 
stern discipline in the Army and Navy. 
That is why we have the relentless pres- 
sure of group and speciab interests about 
money —for higher prices or lower 
prices, for not bearing taxes, for more 
or less profits— while from the Army 
and Navy we expect and get service 
and sacrifice which are beyond price. 

As long as we who are civilians in- 
dulge ourselves with the notion that we 
have the right to push, press, complain, 
to use strikes or legislative combinations, 
which our soldiers and sailors have re- 
nounced, just so long will the home 
front be disorderly, just so long will we 
be in bad humor with our countrymen 
and ourselves. 

We are too patient with our own dis- 
putes, and we are pursuing a will-o’-the- 
wisp when we imagine that any war- 
time government can provide every 
civilian workman, employer, farmer, 
consumer with his just, exact and duly 
proportionate money rewards. It cannot 
be done. 

No one has ever worked out a just 
system of economic payments for the 
Marines in the first assault wave at Ta- 
rawa. No one has been foolish enough 
to try. Yet on the home front we go 
through the elaborate forms of debate 
about wage rates, prices, profits and 
taxes as if it were possible to arrive at 
any solution which is absolutely and 
perfectly just. 

Let no one think that the war can be 
so divorced from domestic issues that 
we can ask men to face death in battle 
and on the home front can have politics- 
as-usual, special-interests-as-usual, or 
any of our ordinary materialistic, ac- 
quisitive, ambitious _ habits-as-usual. 
That is not good enough, and the lead- 
ers of groups, blocs, factions, lobbies 
and parties here at home had better 
recognize that now before they open up 
an unbridgeable chasm between those 
who, without hope of personal reward, 
have served and sacrificed on the one 
hand, and those who have looked out 
for themselves on the other. 


—s . . low V : . to fabrics taini a 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 1; Providence, R. I.5 CROWN Rayon, aftes Reprinted from New York Herald- 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. they have passed the Tribune. Copyright, 1943, New York Trib- 
CROWN Tests for 
© Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. serviceability. une Inc. 
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AMERICAN PROBLEMS 3 


SHALL WE EXPAND SOCIAL SECURITY? 


F YOUR FATHER is one of the 47,- 
000,000 workers in the nation’s fac- 
tories, shops, offices and other places of 
business, he has a Social Security card 
that promises him an old-age pension 
after he is 65 and retires. 

“But your father may be one of the 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 workers not 
covered by the Social Security act: farm 
and household workers, employees of 
non-profit organizations, employees of 
Federal, state and local governments, 
and the self-employed. (Most govern- 
ment workers and many employees of 
private corporations, however, have ex- 
eellent pension plans of their own.)” 

President Roosevelt and the Social 
Security Board are now proposing 
to provide each family with a greater 
measure of protection against loss of 
income due to unemployment, sickness 
and disability, old age and death. And 
in the postwar world they want to ex- 
tend this protection to the millions of 
workers not now coveréd by the Social 
Security Act. 

In his message to Congress on Janu- 
ary 11 the President declared: “We 
have accepted, so to speak, a second 
Bill of Rights (see box) under which 
a new basis of security and prosperity 
can be established for all. . . .” In addi- 
tion, the President has urged Congress 
to consider the following program to 
help servicemen when they return to 
civilian life: 

1, Mustering-out pay to every mem- 
ber of the armed forces when he or 
she is honorably discharged. Congress 
already has approved a bill giving vet- 
erans payments. 

2. In case no job is found after a 
thorough search, unemployment insur- 
ance should be paid to the veterans by 
the Federal Government. 

3. Since the amount of old-age bene- 
fits paid a retired persons depends on 
the number of years he has been cov- 
ered by the law, a serviceman should 
receive credit for the time served in the 
armed forces. (See January 17, 1944, 
issue for discussion of program to aid 
discharged veterans. ) 


Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 


A bill providing for a sweeping ex- 
tension of our Social Security system 
has been introduced in Congress by 
Senators Robert F. Wagner (Democrat 
of New York) and James E. Murray 


.(Democrat of Montana), and Repre- 


sentative John D. Dingell (Democrat 
of Michigan). 








President says stronger defense against loss of family income 


through unemployment and sickness is required 


This bill follows the recommenda- 
tions of the Social Security Board and 
the National Resources Planning Board. 
(See April 5, 1943, issue.) In order to 
better understand the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell proposals, we should first re- 
view the terms of the Social Security 
Act of 1935 (amended in 1939) and 
see what protection it gives the Amer- 
ican worker. 

If he is among the 47,000,000 cov- 
ered by the Act, your father pays one 
per cent on his wages or salary up to 
$3,000 yearly, and his employer pays 


an equal amount. This money is put into 


the “Federal Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Trust Fund.” It provides 
monthly payments of two general kinds: 

1. Retirement payments: for your 
father after he reaches 65 and retires; 
your mother, if or when she is 65; the 
children until they are 16, or 18 if still 
in school. 

2. Survivors’ payments when your 
tather dies; for his children until they 
reach 16, or 18 if still in school; his 
widow while she has such children in 


her care; his widow if or when she is 
65; his dependent parents at age 65, 
if he has no widow or young children. 

If your father leaves no survivor en- 
titled to monthly payments at the time 
of his death, lump-sum payments are 
made. These may go to the widow 
under 65 and without young children, 
to children over 18, or to his parents. 

The amount of benefit payment de- 
pends upon the worker's average 
monthly wage wp to $250 a month 
($3,000 yearly), and the number of 
years he works and pays Social Security 
taxes. (See chart.) The worker's benefit 
— called the “primary benefit” — may not 
be less than $10 monthly, and the maxi- 
mum monthly payment on his account 
cannot exceed $85. 


How the Plan Works 


For example, a retired worker is get- 
ting a primary benefit of $30 a month. 
His wife, who is also 65, receives an 
additional $15, making $45 a month 
for the two as long as they both live. 
If the husband dies, his widow would 


Social Security in Action 


BENEFITS DEPEND ON: 


The number of years you 
work at jobs covered by 
the Social Security Act. 


Avérage 
Monthly Pay 


covered by the Act. 








OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


(Paid to workers over 65) 








HE 


MONTHLY BENEFIT PAYMENTS TO: 
SINGLE MAN MAN WITH WIFE 
OR DEPENDENT CHILD 
$. 


Pictograph Corporation for Liberty Magazine 
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receive $22.50 (three-fourths of his pri- 
mary benefit) for the rest of her life 
if she did not remarry, since she is al- 
ready 65. Another worker dies leaving a 
widow and two young children. If his 
primary benefit figures out at $30 the 
widow receives her three-fourths, 
$22.50, until the youngest child is 18 
if he is unmarried, Each child receives 
one-half — $15 each. This would make 
a total of $52.50 a month for the family. 

These examples should be studied 
carefully. The Government says that 
many women still do not realize that 
they have valuable family insurance 
protection by reason of their husband’s 
payments to the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Fund. 

Under the Social Security Act of 
1935, all states are now making month- 
ly old-age assistance payments to needy 
men and women over 65. Old-age as- 
sistance payments are made to needy 
people over 65, who are not covered 
by the old-age insurance system be- 
cause they were not working when it 
was organized. 

The Federal Government matches 
state old-age assistance payments up 
to 50 per cent of $40 a month. Thus 
the Federal Government will give $20 
if the state puts up an equal amount 
Since some states cannot put up much 
money, the total federal-state payment 
in these states may be less than $8 
a month. 

Federal funds are also given to states 
for aid to dependent children; child 
health services; crippled children, and 


the needy blind. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The 48 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, each have their own sep- 
arate system of handling unemploy- 
ment insurance payments to jobless 
workers. In 46 of these systems the 
workers make no contributions to the 
insurance fund, while employers pay a 
tax of three per cent on their payrolls. 
In five states workers make a contri- 
bution. 

The Federal Government pays the 
cost of administering these wnemploy- 

* ment insurance systems, but each state 
sets the rules under which payments 
are made. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
would not only strengthen the protec- 
tion given to workers now covered by 
the Social Security Act, but would ex- 
tend the program to cover the 15,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 workers now ex- 
cluded. In addition, it would include 
all members of the armed forces on their 
return to civilian life, whether or not 
they were covered by the program be- 
fore they went into the service. Here. 
briefly, is an outline of the, new bill: 

1. Federal grants to the states for 








or mines of the nation; 


clothing and recreation; 


olies at home or abroad; 


achieve and enjoy good health; 





The President's Economic “‘Bill of Rights’ 


1. The right to a useful job in the industries or shops or farms 
2. The right to earn enough to provide adequate food and 


3. The right of every farmer to raise and sell his products at 
a return which will give him and his family a decent living; 

4. The right of every business man, large and small, to trade 
in an atmosphere of freedom from unfair competition and monop- 


5. The right of every family to a decent home; 
6. The right to adequate medical care and the opportunity to 


7. The right to adequate protection from the economic fears 
of old age, sickness, accident and unemployment; 
8. The right to a good education. ; 












old-age assistance, and aid to needy 
children and the blind, would be in- 
creased. This would permit poorer states 
to give greater help to needy persons 

2. The maximum old-age and sur- 
vivors benefits would be increased 
from $85 under the present law to 
$120 a month. 

3. It would provide (for the first 
time) insurance payments for workers 
who are ‘temporarily or permanently 
disabled. Supporters of this proposal 
say a disabled worker needs money 
more than a worker who is jobless, since 
not only has his income been cut off 
but his expenses are increased ‘by dis- 
ability. Under the present law a man 
may contribute for years toward old- 
age and survivors’ insurance but may 
lose all rights to any retirement bene- 
fits if he becomes permanently disabled. 

4. Also, for the first time, it would 
provide health and hespitalization in- 
surance for every insured worker. Un- 
der the plan the worker could select 
his doctor from among those who had 
voluntarily agreed to come under the 
system 


The Health Insurance Battle 


Here the proposal runs headlong into 
the embattled medical profession, the 
majority of whose leaders as organized 
in the American Medical Association 
and its county medical societies oppose 
any such measure. The National Phy- 
sicians’ Committee for the Extension 
of Medical Service (affiliated with the 
A.M.A.) denounces the plan as “social- 
ized medicine,” which would give pol- 
iticians control over the the activities of 
the doctor. But another group, the Com- 
mittee of Physicians for the Improve- 
ment of Medical Care, says the plan 
“provides a basis for discussion” which 
should lead to an improved program 
for medical care. 

5. The 51 state and territorial un- 
employment insurance systems would 
be taken over by the Federal Govern- 


ment. This is bitterly opposed by state 
officials, who want to run their own 
systems. Senator Wagner argues, how- 
ever, that one Federal unemployment 
insurance system would permit the pay- 
ment of higher benefits to workers in 
all states. His bill would give a jobless 
man benefit payments from 26 to 52 
weeks, with a maximum of $30 a week 
depending upon the size of his family. 

In the past it has been true that 
states with the greatest unemployment 
have had the least funds to make pay- 
ments. In some states a man’s rights to 
jobless insurance are based on the 
length of service at one plant. This 
means that he may lose his rights to 
these benefits if he quits voluntarily, 
even to take another job. Supporters of 
a federal system say it would prevent 
hardship cases of this type. 


Financing the Plan 


How would the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell program be financed? It would 
levy a 12 per cent tax on payrolls, to 
be shared equally — 6 per cent by the 
employer, 6 per cent by the worker. 
Senator Wagner declares that this tax 
would aid in fighting inflation by mak- 
ing deductions now from the workers’ 
wages, to be repaid later in benefits. 

Critics point to the “withholding” 
tax on workers’ incomes and declare 
that they cannot pay more taxes at the 
present time. This argument was ac- 
cepted by the Senate when it voted to 
freeze taxes for old-age and survivors’ 
insurance at the present rate of 1 per 
cent. Under the original Social Security 


Act, these taxes would have risen to © 
® (95,558 sq 
-4ecording t 
s 200,000, Tl 
>a Decemh 


two per cent this year. The Senate re- 


jected the President's plea that the = 


higher tax rate was. needed to fight in- 


flation and to build up reserves needed 7 
later by the old-age and survivors’ fund. 
It would appear, therefore, that Con- 
gress will make little effort to pass the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill in the next > 


year or two. 
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Mikhailovich 


HAT is going to become of Yugo- 
slavia? 

This is one of the biggest $64 ques- 
tions of world affairs today. One can 
foretell with reasonable certainty the 
postwar shape of, say, Norway or 
Denmark or even Czechoslovakia. But 
when it comes to the land of the South 
Slavs, diplomatic angels fear to tread. 
Yugoslavia is just too unpredictable. 
The Tyrks learned it in their day and 
so did, at later intervals, the Austrians, 
the Magyars, the Italians, and the Nazis. 

In the spring of 1941, when the 
“logical” thing to do was to appease 
Hitler, the Yugoslavs chose war instead. 
After the invasion, instead of “sensibly” 
recognizing defeat, they continued to 
struggle. Today, almost three years 
later, they are still fighting and keeping 
more of Hitler’s troops busy in “con- 
quered” Yugoslavia than there are Nazi 
divisions deployed on the Anglo-Amer- 
ican front in Italy. 

While most of the world is fighting 
one war, Yugoslavia is fighting two 
wars a war within a war. It is the 
battleground of racial, religious and 
ideological strife. These conflicts in 
present-day Yugoslavia stem from her 
past and may decide her future. 





A Product of Versailles 


Yugoslavia is a crazy quilt creation 
sewed together by the tailors of Ver- 
sailles. The “patches” consist of Serbia, 
Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatja, Monte- 
negro, Voyvrodina, Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. Serbia and Montenegro were 
old independent kingdoms while the 
test were mostly the Slavic provinces 
of the Austro-Hungarian empire. To- 
gether they formed the largest and per- 
haps most troublesome country in the 
Balkans with an area approximately 
twice that of the state of New York 
(95,558 square miles) and a population, 
according to the latest census, of 16,- 
200,000. The union came into existence 
g December 1, 1918 under the cum- 

me name of the “Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes” which was 
officially shortened into “The 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia.” 
From 1918 up to the outbreak of 





YUGOSLAVIA 


FIGHTS TWO WARS — 


Racial, religious, and political conflicts prevent united front 
between Partisans and Chetniks in battle 


World War II Yugoslavia was torn with 
dissension. The dominant domestic 
quarrel was between the Serbs and the 
Croats. The immediate cause was eco- 
nomic. Conflict between these groups 
was often marked by violence. But at- 
tempts were constantly under way to 
bring them together. Finally, on August 
24, 1939 — a week before the Germans 
invaded Poland—an agreement was 
reached, The Croats were to have their 
own parliament at Zagreb and a self- 
government with full autonomy for local 
matters, such as agriculture, commerce, 
health and education, Only defense and 
foreign affairs remained under the con- 
trol of the central government. Six 
Croats were admitted to the rebuilt 





i.com Association 


“Tito” 


against Nazis 


Yugoslav cabinet which included only 
six Serbs and six representatives of other 
racial groups. Dr. Vlatko Machek was 
appointed Vice Premier. The new Croa- 
tia comprised 26.6 per cent of the Yugo- 
slav territory and about 29 per cent of 
the population. 

The next eighteen months was a pe- 
riod of precarious neutrality for Yugo- 
slavia. Her strategic position was gradu- 
ally becoming desperate, The country 
was surrounded on all sides by Axis 
armies. There were Nazi troops in 
Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria and 
Italian troops in Albania. With the col- 
lapse of France and Italy’s entry into the 
war, all commerce by way of the Medi- 
terranean came to a halt. Yugoslavia 
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This map shows the mixed groupings of Yugoslavia and how the country is 


surrounded by various powers. Diagonal shading is the region populated 


chiefly by Croats and Slovenes. Serbian area is in white. The 
gion is shown in black. Other national groups also live in this: land. 
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was totally dependent on the Axis pow- 
ers for trade. Nazi Germany took Yugo- 
slavia’s agricultural and mineral produce 
but offered little in return. The eco- 
nomic picture seemed hopeless. 

On March 25, 1941, Prime Minister 
Cvetkovich was summoned by Hitler to 
Vienna. He quickly capitulated and 
signed the Axis pact. Then came the 
unexpected, the drama in which Yugo- 
slavia found its soul. A popular upris- 
ing overthrew the government and de- 
nounced the alliance with the Axis. 
Prince Paul, the regent, fled the coun- 
try. The eighteen-year old King Peter 
ascended the throne. A new cabinet was 
formed under General Dusan Simovich 
which represented all parties and races 
of Yugoslavia. The Croat leader, Dr. 
Machek, resumed his post as Deputy 
Prime Minister. In the common cause 
the racial squabbles were temporarily 
submerged. 

Ten days after the coup, on April 6, 
the attack began. Nazi and satellite 
troops poured into Yugoslavia from 
Germany, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria 
and Italian-held Albania. Following 
twenty-one days of fierce resistance, 
the gallant but ill-equipped Yugoslav 
armies were overpowered. The Kingdom 
of the South Slavs was dismembered — 
parts of it went to Germany, Italy, Hun- 
gary, and Bulgaria. A puppet regime 
was set up in the very much reduced 
Serbia. Croatia was declared a kingdom 
under Italian protection with the Duke 
of Spoleto as king. This “king,” however, 
never quite summoned enough courage 
to visit his kingdom. The quisling pre- 
mier of Croatia is the notorious Ante 
Pavelich, leader of the pro-fascist gang 
of cut-throats known as the Ustashi. It 
was Pavelich and his cohorts who or- 
ganized the assassination of King Alex- 
ander in 1934. In July 1941, at a sig- 
nal from Hitler, the Ustashi massacred 
some 300,000 Serbs. 

Shortly before the total conquest of 
Yugoslavia, King Peter and his cabinet 
escaped to London where they estab- 
lished a government-in-exile. Last year 
it was transierred to Cairo. There have 
been several reshufflings of the cabinet, 
the last one on August 10, 1943 when 
Bozidar Pourich was appointed Prime 
Minister of a “non-party” government. 
He also holds the portfolios of Foreign 
Minister and Acting Minister of War. 
Dr. Machek was unable to leave the 
country in time to rejoin the govern- 
ment. He is believed to be a prisoner. 


Chetniks and Partisans 


This brings us to present-day Yugo- 
slavia and its major problem — the frat- 
ricidal feud between the Chetniks and 
the Partisans. Who are these two groups? 
How strong are they? Whom do they 
represent? What is their respective 
political programs? 


The answers to these questions are 
buried under an avalanche of contra- 
dictory propaganda. There are almost 
no neutral observers. Most of the so- 
called “experts” on the conflict are 
either strongly pro-Partisan or strongly 
pro-Chetnik. Some facts, however, have 
emerged which are indisputable and are 
accepted by both sides. 

First, the origin of the two camps. 
The Chetniks were undeniably the first 
to raise the banner of resistance. After 
the defeat of Yugoslavia, tens of thou- 
sands of soldiers fled to the mountains. 
There they were rallied and organized 
by then Colonel, now General Draja 
Mikhailovich into a formidable fighting 
force of guerrillas. Then, following the 
Nazi attack on Russia, Yugoslav Com- 
munists began to form their own guer- 
rilla bands, the Partisans, under the 
leadership of Josip (“Tito”) Brozovich, 
a Croat Communist. At first, the two 
factions collaborated in joint operations. 
But soon basic differences developed. 
Mikhailovich, following Allied advice, 
was opposed to striking prematurely, 
preferring to conserve his strength un- 
til the invasion of the Balkans. Tito, 
on the other hand, following Moscow’s 
policy, favored constant warfare against 
the Axis garrisons, When Mikhailovich 
was named Minister of War by the Yu- 
goslav government-in-exile, Tito refused 
to recognize his authority. The Soviet 
Union, which maintains diplomatic re- 
lations with King Peter’s government, 
began publicly to denounce Mikhailo- 
vich and offered all its support exclu- 
sively to the Partisans. Soon thereafter 
active outbreaks occurred between the 
two rival guerrilla forces which have 
continued to the present time. 

Since the summer of 1943, the Allied 
governments have been switching both 


_ aid and sympathy toward the Partisans 


and away from General Mikhailovich, 
although it is admitted that the latter 
had been a brave ally at the start. Some 
believe that this switch is due to Soviet 
pressure. The official reason given in 
London is that Tito’s Partisans are now 
stronger and more active than Mikhailo- 
vich’s Chetniks, That was the explana- 
tion offered in the House of Commons 
by Minister of State Richard K. Law on 
December 8, 1943. 

The respective strengths of the two 
camps is also shrouded in mystery. 
Mikhailovich claims that he can muster 
an army of 250,000 men at the time of 
invasion. But he admits that his present 
force is much smaller. Tito likewise 
claims an army of 250,000. The Chet- 
niks are predominantly Serbians while 
the Partisans are chiefly Croats and 
Slovenes, although there are various 
racial groups in each army. The People’s 
Army of Liberation, as the Partisans 
are now Called, are organized along the 
lines of the Soviet Red Army. They too 
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have “political commissars” (Communist 
party functionaries who supervise the 
political education of the troops) and 
the official insignia of the army is the 
red star, Neutral observers believe that 
only a fraction of the rank and file 
troops are actually Communist party 
members. 






The Provisional Government 


Last December, the Partisans set up 
a Provisional Government under the 
presidency of Dr. Ivan Ribar. Tito was 
elevated to the rank of field marshal 
and named Minister of War. This gov- 
ernment immediately established a fiscal 
and postal system. The Partisans floated 
large internal loans which were sup- 
ported by the people. They put on 
shows in liberated territory. Crops have 
been raised wherever possible, Mean- 
while the Partisans continued to engage 
about eighteen divisions of Nazi troops, 
winning numerous victories in strategic 
sections of Yugoslavia. In eastern Bos 
nia and in southwest Croatia the Par 
tisan victories were especially impor 
tant. 

King Peter denounced the Partisan 
regime as “in no way representing the 
democratic and social conceptions of 
our people and its national spirit.” Ib 
retort, the Partisan regime issued a mani- 
festo depriving the Yugoslav govern 
ment-in-exile of all rights and “forbid- 
ding” the King to return to his home 
land until it is liberated. Since then, 
despite the appeals of the: Tito regime 
for recognitian, all the United Nations, 
including the Soviet Union, have com 
tinued to maintain formal diplomatic 
relations with King Peter’s government: | 

The core of the controversy is obvie 
ously one of political ideas — right vs 
left. The opponents of Mikhailovich ac 
cuse him of aspiring to resurrect a Ser” 
bian dictatorship in Yugoslavia, Titos 
foes, on the other hand, charge him® 
with wanting to incorporate Yugoslavia 
into the Soviet Union. They each deny] 
the accusation and profess to desire ® 
free, democratic, federated Yugoslavia 
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THE DIVIDED SOUTH SLAVS 


| ee WORD Yugoslavia means South- 
slavia, By a royal decree of 1929 it 
became the official name of the country 
which previously had been known as 
the “Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes.” King Alexander hoped that 
the change would help make his 
subjects forget their Serbian, Croatian, 
or Slovene origins and remember only 
that they were all Southslavs. 

The new kingdom actually came into 
being in 1918-1919. Its population num- 
bered about 16,000,000. Of these, half 
were Serbs. About a third of the total 
were Croats and Slovenes. There were 
also several hundred thousand each of 
Rumanians, Germans, and Magyars. 
The first ruler was old King Peter I of 


. Serbia, But in 1921 he was succeeded 


by his son, Alexander, who ruled until 
his assassination in 1934. 

Almost from the beginning, the in- 
habitants of Yugoslavia were of twe 
opinions regarding the central govern- 
ment. The Serbs generally favored a 
strongly centralized government. They 
believed that all authority should come 
from Belgrade, the old Serbian capital. 
The Croats and many Slovenes, on the 
other hand, wanted a federal system 


* The minority groups, they insisted, 


should have a fair amount of local au- 
tonomy or home rule. 

The Serbs maintained that since they 
formed a majority of the population it 
was only right that they should control 
the policies of the government, The 
Croat leaders said that since their union 
with the Serbs was voluntary they 
should be allowed at least as much 
home rule as they had enjoyed under 
the old Austria-Hungary. Besides, they 
declared, the Croats were considerably 
more westernized than the Serbs. There- 
fore they should not be made subordi- 
nate to them. 


Serbians Hold Power 


The constitution of 1921 fulfilled the 
fondest Serbian hopes. It was drawn up 
largely by Serbs because the Croats who 
were elected to the constituent assembly 
refused to take their seats. The docu- 
ment was not democratic. It gave full 
power to the Serbian politicians in Bel- 
grade. The Croats were so angry that, 
until 1924, their deputies refused to sit 
in the new parliament. In 1924 the 
Croats changed their tactics. Now they 
entered the parliament but voted against 
the Serbian-controlled cabinet on every 
occasion. For a while the Croat leader, 
Stefan Radich, was put in jail as a 
traitor. But this only made a martyr 
out of him and increased the number 
of his followers. 

Radich was soon released, whereupon 





By Walter C. Langsam, Professor of History, Union College 


the quarrels between the two parla | 
mentary groups became worse than | 
ever. A number of times the police had 
to be called in to stop the fist fights 
among the country’s legislators! Finally, 
in June, 1928, Radich and some other 
Croats were assassinated in the parlia- 
mentary chamber. The Croatian depu- 
ties now withdrew in a body and set 
themselves up as a separate parliament 
in the Croat capital, Zagreb. They 
found a new leader in Vlatko Machek. 

The situation quickly went from bad 
to worse, especially after the Croats re- 
fused to take part in the tenth celebra- 
tion of the kingdom. And the whole 
problem was the more dangerous be- 
cause Yugoslavia was surrounded by 
countries with which she was not on 
very good terms. Finally, in 1929, King 





ties still refused to sit in parliament. 
Partly to win them over, the authorities 
negotiated a concordat (agreement) 
with the Pope. By its terms the Roman 
Catholic Church was to be given a po- 
sition of entire equality with the East- 
ern Orthodox Church, Since the Croats 
were largely Roman Catholic, it was 
hoped that this would appease them. 
But now the Serbs objected so strongly 
that the treaty was not ratified. There- 
after premier after premier failed in all 
attempts to bring internal harmony to 
the “nation of three nations.” 
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ress Association 


Riot in Belgrade, stemming from Yugoslavian attempt at ratification of 
the Condordat with the Pope. Police held back the crowd with bayonets. 


Alexander abolished the constitution, 
dissolved the parliament, and set up a 
dictatorship. 

A general with a reputation for stern- 
ness was appointed to head a cabinet 
responsible solely to the king. Political 
parties were abolished. A strict censor- 
ship was established. Eventually, in 
1931, after some order had been re- 
stored, Alexander issued a new consti- 
tution. As a result Serbian control of the 
government was once more assured#@ 

The Croat and Slovene opposition to 
Serb dominance eventually helped 
bring on the assassination of Alexander 
in 1934, Thereupon the eleven-year-old 
Peter became king, with Prince Paul as 
regent. Although the government now 
tried to be a little more conciliatory 
towards the minorities, the Croat depu- 


At last, in 1939, pressure from abroad 
succeeded in doing what domestic pres- 
sure had failed to do. Fear of the in- 
creasing aggression of Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy finally led the Yugo- 
slav groups to compromise. None of 
them wanted a repetition of what had 
happened to Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

In August, 1939, a compromise agree- 
ment was signed by Prince Paul, Pre- 
mier Cvetkovich, and Croat leader Ma- 
chek. Croatia was set up as an autono- 
mous unit. It received home rule in all 
matters relating to health, education, 
agriculture, forestry, and manufactur- 
ing; there was a limited amount of home 
rule in financial affairs, But before the | 
agreement could prove its worth, the 
Germans invadel Yugoslavia in 1941. 








VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


William F. Halsey—U. S. 

The man planning the coming invasion 
of the Marshall Islands is rakish, beetle- 
browed, 62-year-old Admiral William 
(“Bull”) Halsey, Jr., who commands the 
U. S. South Pacific Navy with this order: 
“Do the unexpected and do it fast.” The 
sight of his red and weatherworn face, 
broad grin, chunky body and carpet-slip- 
pered feet always brings wild cheers from 
the men he has led through the 1942 Gil- 
bert-Marshall campaign, Wake Island at- 
tack, and resounding Solomon Sea victory. 
Son of a Navy captain, he was born in 
Elizabeth, N. J., played football at Annapo- 
lis, won the Navy Cross as destroyer com- 
mander in World War I, was U. S. naval 
attache in Germany, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden. After Navy and Army war college 
he became a naval aviator, commanded 
Pensacola’s Naval Air Station, and trained 
aircraft carrier crews. 


Andre Philip—France 

Leader of the French underground is 42- 
year-old Andre Philip. He was born in 
southern France, son of a French Protes- 
tant clergyman. After attending Paris law 
schools, he studied workers’ conditions in 
England, Germany, and the U. S. Professor 
of law and political economy at Lyon, he 
journeyed to India as head of France’s 
Christian Student Movement. Under Leon 
Blum’s Popular Front government, he 
led the French Christian Socialist Party. 
Liaison officer with the British Expedition- 
ary Force from 1939 until France’s fall, 
he then continued teaching at Lyon, edit- 
ing the underground paper Liberation. Es- 
caping the Gestapo, he joined De Gaulle in 
London, and coordinated French under- 
ground resistance. 
Alan Brooke—Britain 

“You must think for yourselves, for this 
is a war of new methods.” Such is the far- 
sighted creed of Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of 
the British Imperial General Staff. Of an 
Irish Ulster Protestant family, Brooke was 
born and schooled in southern France, 
graduated from Woolwich Royal Military 
Academy, served in India, won the D.S.O. 
in France in World War I, and became in- 
structor in modern strategy at Imperial De- 
fense College. He became Britain’s best 
informed tank and anti-tank man, and 
built up Britain’s first Mobile Division. 
He was knighted for his splendid rear- 
guard defense at Dunkirk. 


Rewi Alley—New Zealand 

“Gung Ho” (Work Together) is the 
motto of the Chinese Industrial Coopera- 
tives and of their founder, Rewi Alley. 
Rewi was born in New Zealand of Irish- 
English crusading stock. He worked his 
way to China in 1927 as wireless operator 
on a tramper, was hired in the midst of 
the Kuomintang Revolution as a Shanghai 
factory inspector. Appalled at labor misery 
there, he toured Europe and the U. S. to 
study factory reform, then worked tire- 
lessly helping Chinese famine, flood and 
typhus victims. When Japan seized 90% 
of China’s eastern industries in 1938, Alley 
developed guerrilla “co-ops” in the interior. 








Anthony J. Biddle 


HEN Tony Biddle was Ambassa- 

dor to Poland he saw his home 
and art treasures smashed, escaped 
from Warsaw one jump ahead of the 
Germans’ arrival, and reached Bucha- 
rest covered with bomb dust. Cleaned 
up, he suavely sauntered off to call on 
the Prime Minister. Such poise in crises, 
and a good sense of humor prepared 
the imperturbable Biddle for the heav- 
iest job any U. S. diplomat has had to 


handle: the Ambassadorship to five gov- 
ernments-in-exile in London — Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Nether- 


lands and Norway. The qualities will . 


stand him in good stead in his new 
Lieutenant Colonel’s job as Eisenhower's 


liaison officer with the Allied govern- . 


ments in London. 

Born Anthony J. Drexel Biddle Jr., of 
an internationally wealthy and socialite 
Philadelphia family, Tony at the age of 
ten was matched by his eccentric father 
against the great prizefighter, Bob Fitz- 
simmons. Bob knocked out his pupil 
cold—and from that day on Tony 
boxed until he became an amateur 
champ. At St. Paul’s School, N. H., he 
studied history under John Winant, 
now Ambassador to Britain. He became 
president of his class, starred in hockey 
and football. By-passing college, he mar- 
ried his first wife at eighteen, started in 
World War I as a cavalry private and 
ended as a captain. 

Postwar years found him an interna- 
tional tennis star, a member of two 
dozen social clubs, and a director of 
a dozen commercial firms. As a reward 
for contributions to Roosevelt’s presi- 
dential campaign, he was named Minis- 
ter to Norway. He handled the post 
tactfully, became friendly with King 
Haakon and Norway’s labor premier 
Nygaardsvold. 





in the News 





Democrats’ Pilot 


OB HANNEGAN says of himself 

“I’m an old team man.” Hannegan’s 
new job is manager and cheer-leader of 
the team. “The team” is the Democratic 
Party. Postmaster General Frank C. 
Walker accepted the chairmanship of 
the Democratic Party last year only on 
condition that he be relieved before the 
1944 election campaigning hit full 
stride. When he recently resigned, his 
successor was “a natural” — strapping, 
jovial Robert Emmet Hannegan. 

Only 40 years old, Bob Hannegan 
already is an old hand at politics, for 
his rise in the Democratic Party has 
followed a familiar pattern. Son of a 
St. Louis police captain, Irish Bob 
played football, basketball and baseball 
at St. Louis University, then led off with 
three years of pro football and minor- 
league baseball. After politicking the 
rounds of St. Louis’ party precincts, he 
soared to the chairmanship of St. Louis’ 
Democratic Committee. 

Prodded from a profitable law prac- 
tice by Missouri Senators Clark and 
Truman, he was boomed for Collector 
of Internal Revenue for eastern Missouri. 
Boning up on taxation at night school, 


Press Association Photos 
Robert Hannegan 


he tried to make tax-paying painless by 
eliminating long waiting lines and de- 
manding courtesy from tax clerks. Re- 
ward came when Roosevelt three 
months ago appointed Hannegan U. S. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

As Hannegan resigns from the Rev- 
enue Bureau for the Democratic Party 


chairmanship, Democrats hail him as the # 


best party leader since Farley. 
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The FEPC Program 


|" IS a favorite device of Hitler's 
propaganda machine to broadcast 
distorted accounts of race troubles in 
the United States as proof of our hy- 
pocrisy when we protest against the 
Nazis’ treatment of racial minorities. 
The fact is—and it rises to confront 
us when the nation is at war — there 
are racial and religious prejudices with- 
in our Own country. 

But what. Hitler carefully avoids 
pointing out is that our government is 
slowly and steadily solving these prob- 
lems. We are ashamed as a people when 
something such as the race riots in De- 
troit last summer occurs. We have good 
reason to be ashamed. Such episodes 
cannot be condoned. What we often fail 


* to appreciate, however, on the positive 


side of the minority ledger, is that we 
are doing a great many things which 
do us credit as a democratic people and 
as a democratic government. 


One of the preliminary efforts to- 


wards better group relations was the 
action of President Roosevelt who, in 
the summer of 1941, by executive order, 
established a Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practices (FEPC). The im- 
mediate need for this White House ac- 
tion was linked to the war, Its purpose 
was “to promote the fullest utilization 
of all available manpower and to elimi- 
nate discriminatory employment prac- 
tices.” 


A Major Problem 


The Negro is the symbol of the race 
problem with us, although he is by no 
means the only one. There are other 
aspects of intolerance which reveal 
how sorely we need to practice the Four 
Freedoms here at home before we self- 
righteously offer these democratic values 
to the postwar world. Some 13,000,000 
colored people in the United States con- 
stitute a specific and serious problem in 
economic, political and social relations. 

FEPC’s first chairn.an was Mark Eth- 
ridge, of Louisville, Kentucky, general 
manager of the Courier-Journal of that 
city. He was succeeded by Malcolm 
S. MacLean, president of Hampton In- 
stitute, Virginia, who served until Janu- 
ary of last year when he resigned to 
accept a naval commission. Shortly 
thereafter the Right Reverend Mon- 
Signor Haas took over the post and 
under his leadership the committee 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


came to life. Msgr. Haas is a man of 
progressive achievements in Catholic 
social service circles. He served until 
he was made Bishop of Grand Rapids 
Diocese early last fall. At that time his 
assistant, Malcolm Ross, became chair- 
man. 

The full board today contains three 
representatives of labor and three of 
industry. The labor members are: John 
Brophy representing the CIO, Milton P. 
Webster, international vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters, AFL, and Boris Shishkin of the 
AFL. The three industry representatives 
are Miss Sara Southall, supervisor of 
employment and service at International 
Harvester Co., P. B. Young, publisher 
of the Norfolk Journal and Guide, of 
Norfolk, Va., and Samuel Zemurray, 
president of United Fruit Co., of New 
Orleans. 

During the past year FEPC has be- 
come a genuinely militant force and 
within the past few months it has joined 
issue with the management of one of 
our largest industries — the railroads — 
in the treatment of its colored employees. 
Back in 1917, Negro railroad employees 





were complaining that the wages for 
which they worked were considerably 
below those being paid to white fire- 
men, switchmen and brakemen. Through 
an executive order issued by William 
G. McAdoo, Director-General of the 
Railroads, wage differentials based on 
race were abolished. Thus the problem 
was temporarily solved with a direct- 
ness which has not been practiced in 
peacetime years. 


The Railroads Resist 


Last November FEPC ordered 16 
Southern railroads to cease discrimina- 
tion against Negroes and give them an 
equal chance ‘with whites, The roads 
bluntly refused, even though they need- 
ed the manpower to fire the locomotives. 
The specific jobs in question involved 
the post of fireman, not at present open 
to Negroes. Chaffman Malcolm Ross 
certified the dispute fo the President, 
pointing out that FEPC was not trying 
to promote Negroes to the jobs of engi- 
neers but only to that of firemen — 
which years ago had been open to Ne- 
groes. In brief, FEPC has run head-on 
into the entire problem of race relations 
which in a presidential election year 
might easily become a major issue. 

During the next few months, there- 
fore, developments in Congress may 
determine whether or not FEPC will 
continue to function. The FEPC is a 
straw in the wind of postwar racial re- 
lations. If it survives its present crisis 
it will be a good augury for the future. 





PM Photo 


Negro and white workers eat together as well as work together. This 
photo was taken in a lunchroom at the Milton Pt. Shipyards, Rye, N. Y. 
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MATTHEW F. MAURY (1806-1873) 
“Pathfinder of the Seas” 
ATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY is not widely known to the 


y American people. But because of the work of this Virginia 
kin born naval officer, ocean travel is cheaper and safer, and farm- 
















































3 FOLLOWING 
MAURY'S DIRECTIONS 
A RESCUE SHIP 
FOUND THE SAN 
FRANCISCO AT 
PRECISELY THE 
POINT HE HAO 
INDICATED 
ON HIS MAP! 
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TARGET: ROME 


7 WAS pitchblack the night of Janu- 
ary 22, when American Rangers of 
the 5th Army attended final religious 
services, then clambered down shipside 
nets into bobbing assault boats that bore 
them to the cape of Anzio and Nettuno, 
gay pre-war bathing resorts 30 miles 
south of Rome. Wading waist-deep 
through the chil] Tyrrhenian Sea, the 
tense soldiers crunched onto sand 
beaches, cut through barbed wire loops. 
“Now Jerry'll open up on us,” a colonel 
muttered. 

But instead of blazing German fire, 
all that could be heard was the thrum- 
ming of invasion boats that loomed dark 
in the water and cut white wakes as they 
hurried up with reinforcements. The 
Rangers fanned inland but met only one 
frightened pillbox crew and a German 
command car. The Nazis had fled. 

By next day the beaches, occasionally 
pocked by long-distance German shell- 
fire, were bristling with Allied guns, 
Swarming with troops, jeeps and am- 
Phibious “ducks.” MP’s directed traffic 
past new English road signs, and AMG 
Officials requisitioned the beach homes 


4 of the Italian population. Our planes 


swept the skies, outnumbering German 
craft six to one. Our Navy shelled the 
Appian Way and Gaeta, highway ter- 
minal and port where in 1860 Garibaldi 
defeated Francis II. 

Our light armored units speared over 
flat country toward Littoria, adminis- 
trative center of the reclaimed Pontine 
Marsh country; surrounded Cisterna, 
intersection of the main coastal railroad 
and highway; and prepared for a major 
German counter-attack in the flatlands 
and foothills of the Lepini Mountains, 
within sight of the sluggish Tiber River 
and the historic Seven Hills of Rome. 

Lack of opposition was no surprise to 
General Sir Harold Alexander. Declar- 
ing “All roads lead to Rome, but unfor- 
tunately the roads are mined,” he had 
arranged amphibious landings south of 
Rome last fall, and had to call off such 
plans because of insufficient ships and 
because Badoglio failed to obtain three 
Italian divisions counted on for aid. This 
time Alexander has the ships and the 
aid of American-equipped French 
troops. He laid meticulous plans for the 
Nettuno attack. First, six of seven Ger- 
man airports at Rome were heavily 
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bombed; the German torpedo and glider 
bomb airbase at Marseille was seared; 
and German headquarters south of 
Rome were smashed, forcing the Ger- 
mans to rely on thesAppian and Casilina 
highways for supplies. 

Finally, Alexander launched such 
heavy attacks at Cassino and Minturno 
that General Kesselring had to draw 
three German armored divisions defend- 
ing Rome southward to aid the six di- 
visions defending Cassino. The battle 
of Cassino was epic. While the British 
crossed the Garigliano in a hailstorm 
and battled over mounds of German 
dead toward Minturno, and while the 
French fought up jagged Mt. Santa 
Croce toward Atina, the Americans were 
ordered to cross the Rapido River for a 
frontal attack on positions the Germans 
had prepared since November. 

Those Yanks who survived swam back 
across the icy, swirling Rapido, or pulled 
themselves over on telephone wire. 
Costly as this attack was, it forced the 
Germans to shift reinforcements from 
Rome, paving the way for the Nettuno 
invasion. With the new threat to con- 
tend with, the Germans ‘shifted north- 
ward, abandoning Cassino, key to the 
Liri Valley-Casilina Way approach to 
Rome. 
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Bushes in St. Louis Star-Times 
Don’t Put Uncle Sam 
Out on a Limb Again 


HEN World War II ends will the 

United States join with other na- 
tions to maintain peace and assure jus- 
tice to all nations? Will the United 
States stand ready to use its armed 
forces against future aggressor nations 
who attack their neighbors? 

Or will the United States take an 
isolationist position — “Let’s stay home 
and mind our own business” — just as it 
did after World War I? Will we again 
“lose the peace” after helping the 
United Nations “win the war”? 

In 1919, Europe looked to President 
Wilson’s League of Nations as a guide 
and protector in an uncertain world. 
But the United States Senate (which. 
under our Constitution, must ratify 
treaties negotiated by the President) 
refused to approve the, Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. The refusal of the United 
States to take its share of the respon- 
sibility for keeping world peace greatly 
weakened the League. 


The Connally Resolution 


Now, however, the United States 
Senate has reversed its 25-year-old pol- 
icy of isolationism. The Connally Reso- 
lution, passed on November 5, 1943, by 
an overwhelming vote of 85 to 5, 
pledges American participation in a 
general world organization for enforcing 
the peace. The Senate also expressed 
its approval of the Four-Power Decla 
ration, which was signed at Moscow five 
days before. This approval was made 
clear by putting into the Connally Reso- 
lution the exact wording of Article Four 
of the Moscow Declaration, recognizing 
“the necessity of establishing at the 
earliest practicable date a general in- 
ternational organization for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security.” (See Postwar World: Unit 12, 
December 6, 1943, issue.) 











Earlier, on September 21, 1943, the 
House of Representatives, by a vote of 
360 to 29, adopted a brief resolution 
favoring the “creation of appropriate 
international machinery with power ade- 
quate to establish and maintain a just 
and lasting peace. . . .” This resolution 
was written by Representative James 
W. Fulbright, a young Arkansas Demo- 
‘rat serving his first term in the House. 

Much credit for stimulating Senate 
ind House action on postwar peace 
plans is given to two Republicans and 
two Democratic Senators — Joseph H. 
Ball of Minnesota and Harold H. Burton 
ot Ohio, Republicans; Carl A. Hatch 
of New Mexico and Lister Hill of Ala 
bama, Democrats. 

These Senators introduced a more 
detailed resolution favoring the forma- 
tion of a United Nations organization 
to win the war; control conquered ter- 
ritories; direct relief and reconstruction; 
speed the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes among nations, and provide a 
world police force to curb aggressors. 

The BH, Resolution was criticized 
by some as a too detailed blueprint of 
postwar cooperation that might touch 
off a bitter debate in the Senate and 
harm the war effort. But the fqur Sen- 
ators continued to press for considera- 
tion of their measure. Finally the Con- 
nally Resolution was written by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, headed by Chairman 
Tom Connally, Democrat of Texas 

Supporters of BH, criticized the 
Connally Resolution as being so vague 
that it could mean everything or 
nothing. They pointed to the fact that 
the Resolution was supported by the 
strong cooperationist, Senator Connally, 
as well as by the strong isolationist, 
Senator Gerald P. Nye, Republican of 
North Dakota. They also objected to 
the use of the phrase, “free and sov- 
ereign nations,” which was demanded 
by isolationist senators. 


What Does Sovereign Mean? 


The cooperationists expressed the 
tear that the phrase “sovereign nations” 
meant that the United States would re- 
fuse under any circumstances to accept 
even minor limitations on its sovereignty 
in setting up a world organization to 
preserve peace. These critics explained 
that “sovereign” means “highest, not de- 
pendent or limited.” But they added 
that one person’s liberty or “sovereign 
power” is limited by another’s liberty, 
and our laws regulate the actions of in- 
dividuals in order to protect the rights 
of all. 

In the postwar world, they argued, 
a nation’s right to act as it pleases, and 
to settle disputes by force of arms if 


THE SENATE AND 


other stro..g leaders within the Republi- 





necessary, must be limited by laws en- 
forced by a council of nations or some 
other world institution. Nor will this, 
they contend, be a dangerous step into 
the unknown. In 150 years the United 
States has signed around 1,000 treaties 
with other nations, Every one of them 
placed a limitation on our freedom of 
action (“sovereignty”), in return for 
some benefit which we believed to be 
worth this limitation. “I think we can 
afford to sacrifice a little sovereignty,” 
declared Senator George L. Radcliffe, 
Democrat of Maryland, “if thereby we 
could prevent another war in 25 years.” 

The cooperationists did not get the 
phrase “sovereign nations” stricken 
from the Connally Resolution. But they 
hailed the inclusion of Article Four of 
the Moscow Declaration as a victory 
for their side. President Roosevelt also 
was pleased by the passage of the Con- 
nally Resolution. At the same time the 
President took notice of fears expressed 
by some Senators that he might seek 
to get around the requirement for Sen- 
ate approval of any treaty made by the 
United States when the war ends. His 
answer, the President said, was that the 
Constitution still lives. 

“How do you get the Senate’s con- 
sent to a treaty?” a reporter asked. “By 
asking for it,” the President replied. 


The Two-thirds Rule 


Many cooperationists do not believe 
that “asking” for approval of a treaty 
is all that is needed to assure American 
teamwork with other nations in the 
postwar world. They dislike the require- 
ment that all treaties must be approved 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. They 
suggest that approval of all treaties be 
made possible by a majority of both 
Houses. And they warn that failure to 
abolish the Senate’s two-thirds rule over 
treaties will give isolationists a chance 
to block American cooperation with 
other nations. 

Commenting upon the Senate's 
power, the New York Times declared: 
“There is no sound reason why a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate should be 
needed to make peace when a mere ma- 
jority of both Houses can make war, It 
is undemocratic because it gives every 
‘no’ vote in the Senate twice as much 
power as a ‘yes’ vote. . . . No other 
great country in the world requires a 
two-thirds vote for the ratification of 
treaties. .. . That American opinion 
recognizes the drawbacks of the present 
system is suggested by a recent Gallup 
survey which showed 54 per cent ap- 
proval for ratification by a majority of 
both houses. . . .” 

Aside from Senators Ball and Burton, 
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Classroom Activities 
The Divided South Slavs (p. 7) 


This article briefly outlines the com- 
plications of still another European na- 
tion with many minorities, The series 
of historical articles by Dr. Langsam all 
lead to certain conclusions which should 
be discussed in class: 1. That old prob- 
lems of race and nationality existing be- 
fore 1914 were replaced in the peace 
settlement of World War I by new, or 
in some cases by variations of old prob- 
lems, 2. That no real unity has yet 
been achieved in Europe. 3. That the 
peace to come out of this war can only 
endure if new governments will operate 
to unite their peoples, organize the ma- 
chinery for consulting the people, ob- 
tain the consent of all the governed 
groups, and have the power to make 
and abide by international agreements. 

Yugoslavia is a case in point to prove 
that the peace-makers cannot take the 
risk of allowing its manifold problems 
to be settled by future civil wars, in- 
surrections, and coups d’etat. 

A large part of the division within 
Yugoslavia, after 1934, was the out- 
growth of differences of opinion be- 
tween the government and certain 
groups of people over international pol- 
icy. At that time Yugoslavia was a 
member of the League of Nations, an 
ally of France since 1927, an important 
part of the Little Entente (organized 
for the purpose of controlling the Dan- 
ube Basin), and of the Balkan Entente, 
which promised to lead to an eventual 
federation. 

King Alexander of Yugoslavia, while 
a dictator himself, foresaw the Axis 
threat to his country. At the time he 
was killed in 1934, he was in France 
attempting to strengthen his alliances 
with the anti-Fascist nations and to 
ward off German penetration. The 
prime ministers who handled foreign 
affairs after Alexanders death aban- 
doned his policy for national security 
and signed agreements with the pro- 


- Axis government of Bulgaria, and with 


Germany and Italy. These were not 
popular measures. 

Remind the class that any treatment 
of Yugoslavia is bound to give only a 
portion of the true story. Other ele- 


® ments enter, one of the most important 
= being the religious struggle among the 
© Eastern Orthodox Church, the Roman 
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Catholics, the Mohammedans, and the 
anti-clerical groups. This struggle in- 
vaded politics and played an important 
role there, as may be seen from the 
photograph on p. 7. 
Map Study 

Show on a wall map the various 
subdivisions of Yugoslavia, If it is pos- 
sible to do so, have a map drawn on 
the board showing the racial groups 
within each subdivision and the religi- 
ous affiliations. The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica gives information on this topic 
in its article on Yugoslavia—Divisions. 
The same article gives the principal 
products of the regions, which may be 
drawn in as symbols. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What peoples were included in 
the new kingdom of Yugoslavia in 
1918? 

2. What was the policy of the Serbs 
toward the other groups in the king- 
dom? 

3. Why did King Alexander set up 
a dictatorship? 

4. How did the Croat-Slovene op- 
position finally lead to Alexander's 
death? 

5. What caused the kingdom to 
unite? 

6. What happened to Croatia? Why 
do you think the Croats did not sup- 
port the Yugoslav government? 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


(February 21-26, 1944 Issue) 


What Shall We Do with Italy? The 
political future of the birthplace 
of Fascism. 

Italy’s Rise in Modern Times, by Dr. 
Walter G. Langsam. 

Know Your World Week: Corsica. 

Cooperation’s 100th Birthday: Cen- 
tenary of the first Rochdale store 
finds Cooperative Movement in- 
creasing in U. S. 

Pan-Americana: The Axis Drive for 
South America. 

Postwar World Unit: 19. Proposed 
“Ndtionalist’ Policies for Amer- 
ica. 

They Fought for Freedom: Craw- 
ford Long and W. T. G. Morton 
(pictorial biography). 


Inside Washington: Presidential 


Party Politics, by Creighton J. 
Hill. 





Yugoslavia Fights Two Wars (p. 5) 


This article should be read after the 
historical article to bring Yugoslav af- 
fairs up to date. 

In September of 1943, King Peter 
modified his pro-Mikhailovich stand in 
the interests of unifying his country. 
He praised “all patriots” fighting the 
Axis and urged them to fight side by 
side against the enemy. 

The Partisans made a statement of 
policy in a manifesto broadcast from 
the “Free Yugoslavia” radio station, 
earlier in 1943. The last paragraph of 
the manifesto is particularly interest- 
ing: “The People’s Liberation Move- 
ment accords full recognition of national 
rights to Croatia, Slovenia, Serbia, as 
well as the Macedonians and others. 
This movement is alike in Croatia, 
Serbia and Slovenia, and therefore con- 
stitutes a guarantee that the national 
rights will be won for all peoples of 
Yugoslavia.” 

Questions for Discussion: : 

1. How have the Yugoslavs managed 
to keep fighting after the German in- 
vasion? What forces carried on the 
struggle? 

2. Who are the Chetniks? The Par- 
tisans? The Ustashi? 

3. What foreign nations are support- 
ing the Partisans? Has this been true 
since the first guerrilla resistance? 

4. Name the principal figures in re- 
cent Yugoslav affairs? Who were the 
leaders at the time of the German con- 
quest? What did each stand for? 

5. What have the Partisans done to 
establish a government? 

6. What is the present status of King 
Peter’s government? 

7. What are the elements which en- 
ter into the civil war in Yugoslavia? 


Inside Washington (p. 9) 


The rest of the world has long inter- 
preted our attitude toward the Negroes 
here as “Yankee hypocrisy.” That is the 
only explanation they can see for the 
continued existence of race prejudices 
and discriminations in a democracy. 

Recently the Carnegie Corporation 
invited Gunnar Myrdal, a Swedish 
scholar, banker, and senator to come to 
the United States for the purpose of 
making a complete and objective study ~ 
of the American Negro problem, The 
product of that study is An American 
Dilemma, published in January, 1944 











by Harper Brothers in two volumes. 

Many of Mr. Myrdal’s conclusions are 
interesting: That the dual attitude of 
Americans toward the Negroes is chang- 
ing under the subtle influence of “the 
American creed” of “equal justice and 
opportunity.” Where old prejudices 
still prevail, they are hangovers from 
slave days. Although the white people 
were unwilling to give Negroes jobs 
during the depression, they believed 
they should be entitled, equally with 
unemployed whites, to relief. The 
South, in particular, wishes to give Ne- 
groes opportunity for employment, but 
through “Negro jobs.” Finally, Mr. Myr- 
dal concludes, the Negroes are unlikely 
to turn either to Fascism or to Com- 
munism in any great numbers, because: 
“No social Utopia can compete with 
the promises of the American Consti- 
tution and with the American creed 
which it embodies.” 

While government action is undoubt- 
edly needed and is helpful in combat- 
ting prejudice, the principal task, as 
Mr. Myrdal says in his study, is to edu- 
cate the American people in tolerance — 
for Negroes, Jews, Mexicans, Italians, 
Filipinos, Chinese, Slavs and all other 
minority groups in our own country. 

Ask members of the class to name the 
racial, national, or religious groups who 
have suffered from prejudice in our 
country. Discuss the various types of 
prejudice — economic, social, and po- 
litical, and how they operate in specific 
cases. For example, the poll tax is both 
an economic and a political measure of 
discrimination. Lynching is an extreme 
form of expression of the social type of 
prejudice. Both have been used against 
Negroes. Have the class look up and 
read the Amendments XIII, XIV, and 
XV which were added to the Constitu- 
tion-after the War Between the States 
for the express purpose of guaranteeing 
to the Negroes their rights as citizens. 


. The FEPC is an attempt to guarantee 





economic’ rights. Social rights involve 
more subtle considerations which will 
be more difficult for the law to define 
or guarantee. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why does Hitler consider that 
Americans are hypocritical in their at- 
titudes toward racial minorities? 

2. What evidence can you give that 
Hitler is right? 

3. Where is he wrong in his judg- 
ment of us? 

4. What is the FEPC? 

5. What has been the experience of 
the railroads in dealing with the ques- 
tion of Negro employees? What has the 
FEPC done to help the Negroes? 


Social Security (p. 3) 


This article discusses one of the most 
important pieces of legislation of the 
Roosevelt Administration. Perhaps more 
than any single law, it affects the lives 
of all citizens and gives to the lower- 
income groups ease of mind regarding 
the future, Millions of people have al- 
ready received some of its benefits — 
the aged, the unemployed, the widowed 
and orphaned. But its great defect lay 
in that it did not protect many of the 
people least able to secure their own 
futures. The new proposed legislation 
would complete the job. 

Discuss with the class and list on the 
board all the means by which a man 
may provide for his own and his fam- 
ily’s future: private insurance, including 
life, sickness and accident, property, 
fire, and so on; individual savings and 
investments of all kinds; trust funds, 
hospitalization plans, etc. Compare 
these individual measures with the pro- 
visions of social security legislation. 
Ask members of the class to discuss 
with their parents what they are doing 
as individuals to provide for the future. 


Find out also what fathers with social 
security cards may expect to collect 
from the government upon retirement, 
or in case of unemployment, or illness. 
Assign to the class the task of finding 
out whether or not any of the large 
companies in the community offer some 
type of security to employees, and if so, 
what it is, how much it costs the in- 
dividual worker to maintain, and how 
much he may expect to receive in case 
of the above-mentioned misfortunes. 
Pick an individual case, or an imag- 
inary one of a widowed mother with 
dependent children whose husband was 
protected by social security, by one or 
more types of private savings or invest- 
ments, and perhaps by some kind of 
company security offered in your com- 
munity. Total the benefits received and 
discuss the question whether social se- 
curity alone is adequate in your com- 
munity. Do the same in the case of a 
retired head of a family with grown 
children and a wife to support. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. How many people in the United 
States are covered by social security at 
present? How many are not yet pro- 
tected? What types of work are done by 
each group? 

2. Do you think the 15 to 20,000,000 
workers still unprotected by the law 
should be offered social security? Why? 

3. Why are the armed forces now 
being included in the new bill? 

4. What are present defects in the 
social security laws? 





Key to ‘‘Know Your World Week” 


1. Who’s Who: 8, 6, 2, 5, 1, 4. 

2. Social Security: l-one; 2-three; 3-fed- 
eral; 4-$100, $300; 5-$120; 6-socialized. 

8. Yugoslavia Fights Two Wars: 1-c; 
2-a; 3-a; 4-c; 5-b; 6-b. 

4. Senate and International Cooperation: 
1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T. 
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Scholastic Is Rationed .. . 


During the fall semester, we returned 
hundreds of classroom orders and in- 
creases on orders to teachers who did 
not place their orders early or waited 
too late to revise or confirm them. 


Because of wartime government paper 
restrictions, the number of copies 
available this term is limited. By mail- 
ing this coupon now, you'll be assured 
of the copies you need. 





() Please make my DEFi- 
NITE ORDER: 


[] Please enter my TEN- 
TATIVE ORDER for: 


[] Please REVISE MY OR- 


USE THIS HANDY FORM 


to confirm or revise your present order 
to enter a new tentative order | 
copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 





copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 








copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 





copies WORLD WEEK . ‘ é 
—___—copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC .... . 3@¢ 


*per Pupil 
per Semester 


Combined Edition—65¢ 
Social Studies Edition—5Q¢ 


English Class Edition—50Q¢ 
ae ° 40¢ 











DER to: 

TEACHER EDITION DESK COPY supplied with each classroom 
order of 10 or more—extra copies with each additional set of 30. 
“in classroom orders of two or more to one address TE-2-14-44 

Name “4 

(PLEASE USE PENCIL—ink blurs) 

School 

Street Address 

Cy... P.O. Zone No. State 








PASTE ON SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


POSTCARD: 





220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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February 14-19, 1944 


i Marines Attend 


Educational Forum 
In New Zealand 


The following story was written by 
Staff Sergeant Samuel Shaffer, a Ma- 
rine Corps Combat Correspondent. 

New Zealand—(delayed)—When four 
U. S. Marines, who had taught school 
in civilian life, attended a series of 
conferences in the South Island (south- 
ern portion of New Zealand) on Ameri- 
éan educational methods, they were not 
surprised to have these questions put to 
them by the children in classrooms: 

“How long would it take to walk 
up the Empire State Building?” 

“Is New York really as big as it looks 
in the moving pictures?” 

“Do the gangsters in Chicago shoot 
an awful lot of people in the streets?” 

“Do you know Gene Autry and Roy 
Rogers?” 

The Saner Side 


Other questions they encountered 
from the high school boys and girls, 
however, convinced the Marines that 
Hollywood’s grip on their understand- 
ing of America was a tenuous one. 
The youngsters wanted to know how 
municipal, state and federal govern- 





ments functioned without throwing 
Americans into confusion. They wanted 
to know what was meant by “The Solid 
South” and whether: President Roose- 
velt would run for a fourth term. 

On the other hand, the faculty mem- 
bers wanted to hear about co-education 
(in New Zealand the segregation of the 
sexes in school is the rule, except at 
the universities) and about the endow- 
ments which are the financial main- 
stay of American colleges, and the.pro- 
gressive education methods of many of 
our elementary and secondary schools. 

The four Marines lectured and par- 
ticipated in open forums conducted by 
the New Educational Fellowship in 
Christchurch and South Canterbury 
District Council for Adult Education in 
Timaru. 


Called “Educationists”’ 


In greeting the “U. S. Educationists” 
(as they were referred to in the press 
here), A. E. Lawrence, president of the 
South Canterbury District Council for 
Adult Education, said: 

“We welcome them because they 
come to us as soldiers in the great army 
of liberation and because they come 
from a great country. They come from 
a country that is noted for its cour- 
ageous experimentation in education.” 

The Marines wasted no time in learn- 


_ing the answer to the question they 


were most curious about: How is the 
American Revolution presented to stu- 
dents in a British Dominion? 

Our Revolution, they found, assumes 
nowhere the importance in the studies 
of the New Zealand children as in the 
States. The Revolution is considered a 
“colonial war.” 

The Marines found an emphasis on 
vocational guidance stronger here than 
any they had encountered back home. 
All girls’ schools have model apartments 
which the girls learn to furnish taste- 
fully as if they were building a home 
of their own. In addition to cooking and 
sewing, they take instruction in mother- 
hood 

In determining the special qualifica- 
tions of youngsters for careers, the 
teachers depend not alone on aptitude 
tests but on an intimate knowledge of 
their pupils. This is possible because 
the classes generally are smaller here 
than in the States. 

As in England, the primary and sec- 
ondary school children wear uniforms. 
The educators here justify this practice 
as democratic because it hides any 
economic differences between the chil- 
dren which would be revealed by ordi- 
nary clothes. The Marines thought such 
a practice would be viewed as “regi- 
mentation” back home. 








YOUR STUDENTS 


TEACH AVIATION!» 


WILL ENJOY THESE 


COLORFUL AVIATION MATERIALS 


Today every boy and girl is keenly inter- 
ested in all the fascinating branches of 
aviation. Here is your opportunity to 
teach this instructive and absorbing sub- 
ject. Hundreds of teachers are finding 
these big, complete kits an amazing help 
in the classroom. Students are anxious 
to learn about air transportation and the 
promises of the air-world of tomorrow. 





«ss ONLY 25C eacu postPa 


















* * * 


} Mail the coupon TODAY! > 


COMPLETE AVIATION KITS 






A PRIMARY, AN INTERMEDIATE GRADE 
and A HIGH SCHOOL KIT. Each contains 
large instructive pictures . . . interesting 
facts ... 40 big illustrated folders for stu- 
dents...Teacher’s Manual... 
and Inexpensive Aviation Materials... 


list of Free 


other items for each of the three grade 





levels! Order now. You may order extra 


Capt. E. Hamilton kes fa ona 
Air Lines pilot, who Bip, million 
miles of fying 5 ane bee 

he world’s record! 


kits for students’ home use, too. 


UNITED AIR LINES, School and College Service, Dept. S-4, 
23 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


I enclose for Primary Kits. 
Rice ple Intermediate Grade Kits. 
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NOW ... a practical 6 POINT 
program to help your students 
understand today’s HISTORY- 


IN-THE-MAKING and THE SHAPE 
OF THINGS TO COME 

1, Complete news background 

2. History behind the news 

3. Building the postwar world 

4, Government in action in wartime 

5, Maps to clarify war news 

6, Quiz page and lesson plans 


in every issue of 


WORLD WEEK 











ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER OF COPIES AVAILABLE 


Because of wartime government paper restrictions only a 
limited number of copies of WORLD WEEK are available for 
the new term. 






If you haven't placed your order, send in your Tentative Order 
now—you may revise it later and you'll pay only for the final 
number of copies. 


If you've sent in a tentative order, use the card bound in this 
issue or the coupon to Confirm Your Order—remember we can 
only send you three weeks’ issues if you do not send us your 
confirmation card. Mail it today—you may pay later when you 
collect the money from your students. 





IT’S AS. EASY AS PRESSING A BUTTON... 


LOW CLASSROOM RATES: ONLY 40c per pupil—in classroom orders of two or more 


« « -» and you bring the whole world into your 
classroom every week. 


No, we're not talking about some strange device. We are talk- 
ing about a weekly practical program hundreds of alert social 
studies teachers are using . . . and the list of new users is 
growing fast. 

We're talking about the planned 6 point program for social 
studies classes in WORLD WEEK—The News Magazine for 
Youth. There’s no magic to it. Our staff of skilled educational 
journalists—editors—feature writers—mapmakers—chart mak- 
ers and artists—each week build WORLD WEEK to meet 
your specialized classroom teaching requirements. 








Each issue is planned to contain units around which you can 
build a weekly classroom lesson. Study units in each issue can 
be used for news review, historical background, civics, world 
history, economics and government lessons. Just examine this 
issue and you'll see what we mean. 





Press that button today by mailing the handy crder card 
bound in this issue or the coupon on page 2T. Then watch 
how your pupils’ interest in today’s vital history-in-the-mak+’ 
ing increases . . . how eager they will be to understand the 
meaning of today’s events. Now is the time for you to joitt 
the hundreds of teachers who are using this practical and im 
terest-arousing program so effectively. ; 


WORLD WEEK] 


The NEWS Magazine For Youth 





220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


can party are waging a fight to swing 
it away from isolationism and insure 
the nomination of a Republican candi- 
date in 1944 who favors full American 
cooperation with other nations. 

The outstanding Republican anti-iso- 
lationist is Wendell L. Willkie, whose 
book One World, has carried the argu- 
ment for world cooperation to millions 
of readers. It was due largely to Mr. 
Willkie’s efforts that the Republican 
National Committee adopted a coopera- 
tionist foreign affairs program in 1948. 

In an effort to avoid quarrels within 
the party on foreign affairs, National 
Chairman Harrison E. Spangler ap- 
pointed a Republican Postwar Advisory 
Council of 49 members. Wendell Will- 
kie and Herbert Hoover were among the 
important Republican leaders not mem- 
bers of the Council. Chairman Spangler 
promised, however, to consult these 
party leaders on postwar policy. 














ler’s plans. Urged on by Senator War- 
ren R. Austin of Vermont, the gov- 
ernors forced the writing of a “Mackinac 
Charter,” which took a firmer stand on 
foreign and domestic policies. 

The declaration favoring “respon- 
sible participation of the United States 
in postwar cooperative organization 
among sovereign nations” was indefinite. 
Republican cooperationists said the dec- 
laration was “a step in the right direc- 
tion,” while isolationists were satisfied 
because it “protects American sov- 
ereignty.” - 

During the Mackinac meeting Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey took his stand 
with the cooperationists. He proposed 
a postwar military alliance between the 
United States and Great Britain, which 
Russia and China would be invited 
to join. Governor Dewey and Wendell 
L. Willkie are considered the leading 
contenders for the Republican nomina- 


POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 18 


One of.a series of 32 units 


on Postwar Problems and 


Planning published weekly 


throughout the school year. 





organizations will prove more effective 
than a world organization in solving 
most postwar problems. These ideas 
are discussed in the Hoover-Gibson 
book, The Problems of Lasting Peace. 
* “The experience of the League of Na- 
tions,” declared Hoover and Gibson, 
“showed the handicaps in having some 
30 nation-members from outside Europe 
taking part in dealing with European 
questions. . . . Each of these nations, 
no matter how unfamiliar with Euro- 
pean problems, had an equal voice with 
the nations of Europe. . . . The result 


gl _- eee gs om gory tion. was that European nations — particu- q 
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i executive agreement. 
#0 treaty, initiated by the President and passed by a two- 
vote of the Senate. 
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LLIED and Japanese troops are 
fighting each other in a corner of 
the world where the Himalaya Moun- 
tains go for a swim. The ice-topped 
Himalayas hump their razor backs be- 
tween Tibet and India, then swerve 
southward to tower between India and 
Burma and form the Arakan coast of 
southwestern Burma. Finally the moun- 
tains dive into the Bay of Bengal and 
stretch underwater all the way to Su- 
matra, occasionally jutting their spines 





above the ocean to form the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. Lord Louis Mount- 
batten’s 14th Army is prodding into 
Arakan, both in the northern Chin Hills 
and in the southern Mayu Hills. Next 
fall amphibious troops of the 14th may 
invade the Andaman-Nicobars. 

Arakan is a wilderness of forest- 
cloaked, bamboo-tangled mountains 
that are as high as 12,000 feet, and are 
cut by tidal creeks and by one terrible 
road with 200 bridges. Mosquito-ridden, 
sweltering and evil-smelling, this prov- 
ince of Burma nevertheless is a proud 
land whose Buddhist natives trace their 
history to 2666 B.C. The Portuguese 
won temporary posts in Arakan and 
traded with its fabulous princes, but 
were conquered in 1782 by the Bur- 
mese. Britain won Arakan in 1826. 


Where the Allies Fight 


In Arakan’s north, Allied patrols sup- 
plied by a new highway from Imphal, 
Assam (see map, Nov. 1 issue) are 
skirmishing with the Japanese in at- 
tempts to cut across to the Irrawaddy 
River, main artery of Burma. Jungle- 
covered on the east, forest-covered on 
the west, the frosty Chin Hills fall 
abruptly into ravines cut by swift rap- 
ids. Chin etiquette requires that human 
heads adorn the graves of deceased 
Chin chiefs. Chin tribesmen used to at- 
tack lowland Burmese for heads; now 
they look for Japanese heads. 

In Arakan’s south, Allied jungle forces 
are crossing the soggy slopes of the 
Mayu range and slashing through some 
of the worst jungle in the world to cap- 
ture Maungdaw. Battling past Japanese 
bunkers and fortified villages, they are 
hemming in Akyab, Japanese airport and 
harbor for operations against northern 
India. The drive, similar to the unsuc- 
cessful one tried by the British in the 
winter of 1942, is limited, for the main 
battle for Burma probably will not be- 
gin until next fall, when the spring- 
summer monsoons have abated. 

Out at sea the Arakan coast crops up 
in the Andamans (about 300 miles 
from Rangoon) and Nicobars (100 miles 
south of the Andamans), pivots for 
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Andaman Islands off Bengal Bay 
where Allies may see action by fall. 


Japanese attacks on Allied shipping in 
the Bay of Bengal. The Andamans were 
developed by Captain Blair in 1789 as 
a model penal colony for India, where 
lifers on parole could live and farm with 
their families. Port Blair became one of 
India’s largest shipbuilding centers. As 
the islands are on the fringe of all 
cyclones in the Bay of Bengal, Port 
Blair’s meteorological station warned 
India of coming storms, The only flat 
Andamans are Little Andaman and Chat- 
ham Isle, both Japanese airfields that 
have been bombed by the U. S. airforce. 
Surrounded by beautiful red coral beds 
and green mangrove swamps, the other 
202 Andaman isles are masses of jungle 
hills enclosing narrow valleys in which 
grows rare timber. 


A Primitive People 


Instead of willing her jewelry to her 
family when she dies, the Andamanese 
matron wills her bones. Her relatives 
treat the bones as jewelry, proudly wear- 
ing around their neck auntie’s skull or 
arm bone! Andamanese belles don’t 
worry about the hairdresser; they simply 
shave their heads completely. The men 
compete to see who can cut his hair 
into the strangest patterns. Scar tattoo- 
ing and a bark girdle pinch-hit for cloth- 
ing. 






The Andamanese are about as primi- 
tive as any race on earth. Hangovers 
from a pygmy people of southeast Asia, 
they are about 4-feet-10-inches tall. 
They are racial cousins of the Malay 
pygmies. 

Living rather haphazardly, the Anda- 
manese have no government, no law, 
no idea of how to build canoes, They 










































have never left their islands, and they VOLUM 
are careful of only one thing — fire — 
since they don’t know how to renew it, Dif 
SO: 
and since it is supposed to scare away Durin; 
spirits. aot hes 
Having only a few words in their vo- all . ; 
cabulary, the islanders fill in their tak fF The pow 
with sign language. Since they only supplying 
have words for one and two, they tap dumsy w 
the side of their nose to count any What | 
higher: six nose taps plus the word for lightning 
two means eight! » suits and 
In contrast to the jungles ot the Anda- horsepoys 
mans, the monsoon-swept Nicobars are § ©?Wling h 
grass- and palm-covered in the north, eid - 
forested in the south. Once headquar- tins 
ters for pirates, they long were sought E The os 
as trading posts by French, Austrians big share 
and Danes until Britain occupied them speed. Th 
in 1869. Unlike the backward Andam- took two 
anese, the Nicobar (Land of the over in ] 
Naked) Islanders are fine sailors, grow delicate th 
plantations of bananas, melons and It will turr 
papaya, and are keen traders in bark The 
cloth, rattan canes, large canoes and  o TO] 
tortoise shell. They provide Oriental wage 
merchant vessels with tasty sea slugs is prerythi 
and birds’ nests. The natives of one wings lose | 
island, Chaura, have a monopoly on a airfoil, a 
pottery making, decorating the pots ing their “ti 
with fine black stripes by pressing strips The Spa 
of coconut husk on the hot clay. World War 
The tidy Nicobar bamboo- and leaf- whose blade 
houses are built on tall piles, shielded fied blade . 
Propeller is 






to keep out crabs, monkeys, rats and 
snakes. Other wild life the islanders 
have to contend with are crocodiles, 
hordes of bats, and the megapode — an 
amazing bird that builds mounds eight 
feet tall. 

Believing that they are descendants 
of a dog, the islanders wear breech- “9 
clouts that flap behind like a dog’s tail. 
They are a handsome, Mongoloid race 
with thick black wavy hair and a shelf 
of protruding teeth that is built up by 
the constant chewing of lime. Their} 
lives revolve around ceremonies t07 
scare away Iwi — bad spirits. Whenever 7 
plague hits the village, all the villagers) 
huddle in a “magic” square edged by 
80-foot-high bamboo poles-scare-devi 
If the village wizard fails to “spear 
the plague devil, the villagers murdef 
the wizard. No one yet knows how the? 
islanders have reacted to their new Iwi® 
— the Japanese. 
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Pitch Determines the Bite 


SOME NEW ANGLES ON PROPELLERS 


During World War I, a pur- 
suit job which clocked 118 
m.p.h. was considered “fast 
company” by any fighter pilot. 
The power plant was an engine 
supplying only 130 h.p. to a 
clumsy wooden prop. 

What has made possible the 
lightning speed of today’s pur- 
suits and fighter-bombers? More 
horsepower under the engine 
cowling had a lot to do with it, 
as did improved aerodynamic 
design, which brought real 
streamlining. 

The propeller comes in for a 
big share of credit for higher 
speed. The lowly prop which 
took two strong men to spin 
over in 1918, has become a 
delicate thing of fine precision. 
It will turn if you blow on the 
blades. 

The propeller of a plane con- 
verts engine power into thrust, 
then into speed. In flying, speed 
is everything. Without it, the 
wings lose their ability to act as 
an airfoil, at the same time los- 
ing their “lift.” 

The Spads and Fokkers of 
World War I had wooden props 
whose blades were carved to a 
fixed blade angle. A fixed pitch 
propeller is one whose blades 








































A Heller, test pilot, points to new “Thrust Meter” on a 
. & Buffalo fighter. The new “Thrust Meter” is designed 
@ determine the available h.p. of an engine during tests. 








cannot be turned in the hub. 
The blades of a variable pitch 
propeller can be turned so that 
they “bite” into the air at differ- 
ent angles. 

Changing from wooden to 
metal props was not enough. In 
1928 Curtiss manufactured its 
electric propeller, a two-blade 
affair which not only provided 
“thrust” but maintained the con- 
stant speed of the engines. 

With larger power-plants, 
three-bladed props cathe into 
use. These are mostly found on 
engines of 700 to 1700 hp. 
Above 1500 h.p. three-bladed 
props are a “must.” Where the 
diameter of the blade must be 
kept down, a fourth blade is 
added. 

For still higher-powered en- 
gines, Curtiss developed a dual 
rotation propeller, the first to 
fly in America. It consists of 
two fully controllable three- 
blade props operating in oppo- 
site directions, one behind the 
other, on the same hub. 

The new propellers are no 
longer fixed pitch types. Their 
pitch angle (the angle at which 
the blades hit the air) can be 
changed for varying flight con- 
ditions. 























Mustang P-51B (North American Aviation). Photo from Army Air Forces 


New Mustang Rides Herd on Nazis 


A new long-range fighter 
plane has appeared in the flak- 
riddled skies over Europe. It is 
an improved version of the P-51 
Mustang, with a speed topping 
400 m.p.h. It has an increased 
service ceiling, well over 30,000 
feet. Most important, as an es- 
cort fighter the plane is capable 
of flying long distances. 

The new Mustang, the P-51B, 
is powered with a Rolls-Royce 
Merline engine. Built by Pack- 
ard the engine is liquid cooled 
and in-line, developing 1,500 
horsepower. 

The P-51B has put on weight. 
It is 9,500 pounds heavier than 
the early versions. 


The new Mustang carries 
four .50-calibre machine guns, 
mounted two in each wing. For 
a last-round wallop she carries 
a 1000-pound bomb. That 
means business in anybody's 
language! 

The Mustang P-51B can be 
used either as an escort fighter 
or as a fighter bomber. The 
plane’s value as a fighter de- 
signed to escort heavy bombers 
over enemy territory was re- 
cently seen. In one of the hot- 
test air battles ever to take 
place over Germany, the new 
Mustangs took part in a “scram- 
ble” 400 miles from their own 
bases! 








PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


U. S. Naval Aviation employs 
six deep sea divers at Eglin 
Field, Florida. Their job is to 
retrieve torpedos after they 
have been dropped in practice 
runs by the torpedo squadrons. 

eae 

The old “Tin Goose” flies on. 
Ninety of the more than 200 
Ford Tri-Motors built between 
1926 and 19383 are still in use, 
and really giving service. Some 
of them are flying in South 


America, others in Central 
America and Alaska. 
"ee 


Members of the Army Air 
Forces stationed at Mullet Key, 
Florida, are there to get 
bombed! The 3-mile-long strip 





of sand that is Mullet Key is 
80 miles off Tampa, and is 
used as a bombardment and 
strafing range. The personnel 
stationed there report scores, 
repair the targets and operate 
the radio. So far nobody has 
been hit, but they admit that 
some of the bombers get “pretty 
wild.” 
* * &* 

Steam may come back yet as 
a motive power for airplanes. 
Louis Trosky of Chicago has 
invented a steam engine which, 
he claims, can fly a plane at 650° 
miles an hour, permit it to take 
off in one third the distance of 
a gasoline-engined plane. 

“ee ae 

The flying boat Mars has en- 
tered Navy service with a bang. 
The huge plane flew non-stop 
from California to Hawaii, car- 
ried a crew of fifteen and a 
record cargo of almost seven 
tons. 












«g_ gE WHO WOULD become a sur- 
geon should join the army and 
follow it.” Hippocrates decided this dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian Wars, 430 years 
before Christ. The Greeks had army 
surgeons on hand to cut out imbedded 
javelin points with knives, but the sur- 
geons generally saved only those war- 
riors who had mere surface wounds 
and who somehow did not get blood 
poisoning. What would Hippocrates say 
today if he could see army surgeons 
at a general hospital locating shrapnel 
-hidden in a hip by means of three-di- 
mensional X-ray, or “cutting” into a 
soldier’s skull with electric sparks? 

In the Peloponnesian Wars practi- 
cally any seriously wounded man died 
where he fell. In World War I over 7% 
of the wounded died. In this war pro- 
portionately twice as many men are 
killed outright as in World War I; but 
of the wounded, only 3.5% (Army) to 
3.16% (Navy) die. In Russia mortality 
among wounded is only 1.5%. In World 
War I three-fourths of the men with 
abdominal wounds died, as did 12% of 
those with compound fractures. Today 
“miracles” of war surgery have chopped 
the three-fourths down to one-twentieth, 
and the 12% to 1%. 


Bleeding and Shock 


Most wounds involve cut blood ves- 
sels and cause the steady bleeding of a 
vein (that takes “used” carbon diox- 
ide-laden blood from the tissues to the 
heart) or the. pulsating, spouting bleed- 
ing of an artery (that takes “fresh” oxy- 
gen-laden blood from the heart to the 
tissues.) The average person has five 
to six pints of blood in his body. Loss 
of three pints is fatal, but until recently 
stretcher bearers knew little about stop- 
ping hemorrhage, and a soldier some- 
times bled to death in the ambulance 
before reaching a doctor. 

This war’s medical corpsmen stop 
‘bleeding in the limbs by snapping a 
thick rubber band, or tourniquet, 
around the upper leg or arm to keep 
blood from travelling down the limb. 
Head bleeding is arrested by direct 
pressure on the blood vessels in the 
chin and temple. Since there is no 
pressure point for abdomen and chest, 
only a doctor’s clamps can stop this vul- 
nerable bleeding, but the attendant can 
help out by giving transfusions of whole 










changed that — the stuff called plasma. 
In 1900 in Vienna young Karl. Land- 
steiner found that people have different 




























types of blood, that if you mixed the 

blood of two different people, the blood 

cells sometimes clumped together, or 
-_ precipitated, causing death, It was soon 

A i. - : found that whole blood is of four types, 
; ae Berio, Stet ™ and that only transfusions between the Air 

x same type of blood are possible. In 
Miracles of War Surgery 1918 a Britisher, Captain Gordon R. _ 
Ward, discovered that the “type” of yas 
: em: blood depended on the blood corpus- for the 
blood. In Russia a liquid called throm- gje, Following this lead, an American Your ac 
bin has been developed that stops hem- Dr, Max M. Strumia, demi the cells, matical. 
orrhage. U. S. doctors have just made leaving the plasma —made up of al- United 
a new bandage that halts bleeding with- bumin,, proteins (substances that help be your 
out the need of tourniquet. build body tissues), antibodies (parti- silver-fir 
regis stared blankly oot, al- cles that help fight bacteria), and fib- vilian di 
se ‘ cg tg on me, and rinogen (substance that helps blood to uniform. 
ater he turme blue. Col sweat wet clot). Strumia saved a boy dying from for you 
his forehead. When I touched his oaree EE Ca prensa by giving plas- * Cadet W 
ut =—T clammy and ice-cold. A war ima transfusions regardless of the type » when 
correspondent | 0 described a battle o£ blood from which the plasma came. to begin 
Ww ry victim in — a waste Today Strumia’s work is the basis of §- Your cal 
a Best pac oe : Baad ‘insults civilian blood-doning. Blood is collected te te 
ainend tok _ bo gage er 8° from donors in bottles and shipped to school o 
i. ob — that "4 pas Be i 6 Se pd the nearest laboratory within 24 hours. Postpone: 
rt pant Gace ollect the Bu of bh q There the bottles are twirled at high months a 
th , rig rata : d _ speed in a centrifuge, until the red and Official 
rough the body's veins and arteries. White blood corpuscles have been of the Ai 
Most of the blood settles in the vessels shaken to the bottom of the bottles, begin wit 
of the abdomen, the pulse is weak and leaving on top the clear, colorless blood course in 
the body is cold because circulation is plasma. The plasma is siphoned off into tion Cade! 
tag and the heart pumps terribly fast vacuum-sealed pint bottles, frozen solid ally start : 
os fe a ben get its jammed blood until it looks like ice cream, and under service. Bu 
ee high vacuum is dried into flakes like § ™uch faste 
Blood T fusi chips of laundry soap. So dried, it will have Civil 
oom reaver keep five years. Each bottle of powder you. It is } 
More injured soldiers used to die of is paired in a sealed tin with a pint of Wear your 
shock than of the wound itself. But a __ sterile water, along with rubber tubing dress but 
little bottle of golden powder has ( Concluded on page 21) pany unif 
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d- You and Your Job What kind of man 
a By Evelyn Steele | : will | be 
or Vocational Guidance Editor . : ' 
on ‘% 
eS, 
the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve 
In Do you want a pair of Silver Wings? 
R. If you are 17, you may volunteer now 
of for the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve. 
a Your acceptance in the Corps will auto- 
_— matically make you a member of the 
ells, United States Army Air Forces. It will 
al- be your privilege to wear the handsome 
help silver-finish lapel button either with ci- 
— vilian dress or with the Civil Air Patrol 
fib- uniform. Your silver wings will insure 
d to for you future traning as an Aviation 
roms Cadet with the Army Air Forces, That 
plas- is, when you are 18, you will be eligible 
type to begin your pre-flight training at once. 
— Your call to active duty may be post- 
is OS poned to allow you to finish a high 
acted school or college term, provided the 
od be postponement does not exceed six 
‘ied months after your eighteenth birthday. 
= Officially your training as a member 
eal of the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve will 
eal begin with the five months’ preparatory 
2 a course in pre-flight training as an Avia- 
; o tion Cadet, That is when you will actu- 
| ms ally start your preparation for Air Crew 
? a service. But you will be able to go ahead 
ae much faster as an Aviation Cadet if you 
a val have Civil Air Patrol instruction behind 
“ eo you. It is highly recommended that you 
rer of wear your silver wings not on civilian 
vubéed os but on the CAP — ws go We are what we eat! Among the right foods, son—the 
' y uniform). As a member of the ° ° 
CAP you will be trained in military foods recommended by Uncle Sam — isa whole grain cereal 
drill and courtesy, physical education, like Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 100% Whole Wheat in the 
Morse code, aircraft identification, and form of crisp, toasted biscuits... that bring you health- 
fist Aid. Furor studies ae theory of | Peageeaampe] _ bilng miners sch as ron and phosphors 1's also 
instruments, crash procedure peg Fy good source of the energy-building Vitamin B, ss nature 
Although’ the CAP stresses ground | Letom provides it. And that good, nut-like taste is one you'll like! 
Gaining, this training combined with oc- 
tasional rides in Army planes will give 
you the opportunity to start as an Avia- 
tion Cadet with enough fundamental Keli-jous aw 
knowledge of aviation to be “at home” « 
M the air. You will have the self-as- mt om the pucuage | 
M@itance that you know where you are with milk or cream 
g. Enrollment now in the Air Corps 
isted Reserve will give you that 
MMe assurance. 
Sif you want to be sure of getting 





e training as an Aviation Cadet 
With the U. S. Army Air Forces, volun- 
er for the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve. 
Ef you want to begin that training with 
© head start” join the CAP. Inquire 
® your local CAP headquarters or at 
yur State Wing Command for further 
Blormation about the CAP. Write to 
he Adjutant General of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. for the booklet en- = — 

» Aviation Cadet Training for the Gass) BAKED BY NABISCO ... NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


4 Air Forces. 




































ONA  : 
PENCIL 


. Finns 
CASH 
PRIZES 


for your 
skill in 
drawing 


Hurry NOW! Send in 
your drawings in 
pencil . . and you 
can still win one of 
16 cash prizes of- 
fered by Venus 
Drawing Pencils in 


Scholastic’s 20th 
Annual Awards 
contest. 


Let Venus Draw- 
ing pencils help 
you to win. Re- f 
member they're |] 
used by more ji 
artists, archi- 
tects, drafts- 
men and en- 
gineers than 
any other 


make. 
Get the complete 


Awards Rules 
booklet from 
your art teacher 
..or write Scho- 

lastic Magazine 

for full details. 


But 


Do it Now! 
and 


GOOD 
LUCK ~ 














PENCILS 
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AMERICAN PENCIL CO., NEW 7 











© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1, WHO'S WHO? 

Match the items in the right hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Tom Connally (  ) Chinese  indus- 
trial coopera- 
tives. 

2. Anthony Drexel (  ) Isolationist Sen- 

Biddle, Jr ator. 
( ) Eisenhower's 
liaison officer. 

3. Rewi Alley ( ) Leader of 
French under- 
ground. 

4. Bob Hannegan ( ) Senate Foreign 


Relations Com- 
mittee. 
Chairman of 
Democratic 


Party. 


5. Andre Philip 


_~ 
~ 


6. Gerald P. Nye 


il. SOCIAL SECURITY 


Write the correct word in each space. 

1. The Senate has recently voted to 
treeze the tax for old age and survivors 
insurance at the rate of _-___ per 
cent, 

2. Employers pay a tax of — 
per cent of their payrolls for unemploy- 
ment insurance for their workers 

3. President Roosevelt recommends 
that unemployment insurance should 
be paid to veterans by the — 
government. 

4. Congress has approved a bill giv 
ing veterans a minimum of $ 
and a maximum of $ 
ing-out pay. 

5. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
includes an increase of the maximum 
old age benefits from $85 to $ 

6. The National Physicians’ Commit- 
tee opposes the health and hospitaliza- 
tion provisions of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell. Bill because they believe the 
plan is a form of “ 
medicine.” 


ill. YUGOSLAVIA FIGHTS TWO WARS 


Underscore the correct phrase: 

1. Yugoslavia became a nation: (a) 
at the time of the third partition of 
Poland, 1795; (b) at the end of the 
Balkan Wars, 1913; (c) after World 
War I, 1918. 

2. The population of Yugoslavia in- 
cludes a large group of: (a) Serbians; 
(b) Ukrainians; (c) Hungarians. 

8. One of the provinces of Yugoslavia 
is: (a) Bosnia; (b) Albania; (c) Ar- 
cadia. 

4. Between World War I and World 
War II, Yugoslavia’s most troublesome 
problem was caused by: (a) foreign 








muster- 





trade restrictions; 
with powerful neighbors; (c) minority 
conflicts. 

5. The Ustashi are: (a) General 
Tito’s’ guerrilla band; (b) a pro-fascist 
Croatian party; (c) the official news- 
paper of the Yugoslav government-in- 
exile. 

6. The group of Yugoslav patriots 
now receiving strongest Allied support 
is: (a) Pravda; (b) Partisans; (c) Chet- 
niks. 

IV. THE SENATE AND 

TIONAL COOPERATION 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. By adopting the Connally Reso- 
lution, the Senate commits the United 
States to enforce peace after the war 
by the use of its armed forces. 

2. Isolationists demanded that the 
words “free and sovereign nations” 
should be written into the Connally Bill. 

3. A small minority opposition can 
deteat ratification of a treaty more 
easily under the requirement of a two- 
thirds Senate vote for acceptance than 
under the requirement of a favorable 
majority vote in both houses of Con- 
gress. 

4. In the Mackinac Charter the Re- 
publican Party went on record in favor 
of regional international organization. 


INTERNA- 


5. Statements of Governor Dewey _ 


and Mr. Wendell Willkie indicate that 
both men believe that cooperation of 
Great Britain and the United States with 
Russia and China in a world organiza- 
tion is a desirable postwar step toward 
peace. 


@ READING SIGN POSTS 


AMERICANS ALL 

Holt, Mrs. Rackham, George Washing- 
ton Carver. Doubleday Doran, 1943. 

“It Can Be Done,” The Commonweal, 
August 6, 1943. 

Kirkpatrick, Oliver, “A Lesson in Democ- 
racy,” The New Republic, Nov. 8, 1943. 

Gould, Kenneth, They Got the Blame- 
“Scapegoats in History.” 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Adamic, Louis, My Native Land. 

“Conquest in Yugoslavia,” Life, Septem- 
ber 15, 1941. 

Pribichevich, S., “Allied Strategy im 
Yugoslavia,” Fortune, September, 1943. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


sovereign (sdév ar in) Independent of 
and unlimited by any other. 

autonomy (6 ton 4 mt) The right of self- 
government. 

foment (£6 mént) To stir up, excite, of 
arouse. Used especially with reference @ 
disorder, trouble, or revolution. 


(b) border disputes ° 
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Mr. Dodds Goes fo Town 





International News photo 


Gil Dodds whipping Les MacMitchell 
at Madison Square Garden in 1942. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 
New York, 1989—16,000 track fans are 
raising the roof. They're watching Don 
Lash and Greg Rice burning up the 
track in the two-mile race. 

A whole lap behind is a stocky fel- 
low in glasses — an unknown from Ohio. 
Rice passes him. Then Lash makes his 
bid. But the unknown, blind with fa- 
tigue, staggers — right into Lash! 

Lash stumbles, his stride broken, the 
race as good as over. The unknown 
walks off the track with head low. He 
has ruined a great race. 

That was the dismal debut of Gil 
Dodds, the knobby-muscled minister 
who started the 1944 track season hailed 
as the greatest mile runner in America! 
His story outwows Superman’s. After 
all, Superman was born with a silver 
track shoe in his mouth. Gil had to 
slave to become a champion. 

Gil Dodds was born in Kansas, the 
son of a roving midwestern minister. 
He didn’t show much genius at picking 
‘em up and laying ‘em down until he 
was 13. By this time, he was living in 
Falls City, Nebraska. 

One day in a playful mood, he tossed 
a pebble at a car. The driver turned 
out to be Lloyd Hahn, one-time holder 
of five world track records. Gil ran a 
good race, but he lost. Hahn caught 
up with him and nailed him with a 
swift kick. That was the beginning of a 
life-long friendship. 

Gil caught track-fever from his new 
friend. When he entered Ashland_Col- 
lege (Ohio) to study religion, Hahn 
sent him running hints by mail. Gil’s 
first crack at the big time came in his 


| Sophomore year, when he was invited 
= © race Rice and Lash in New York. 








As you know, he was a total flop: 

He won his first major triumph the 
following year in the national collegi- 
ate four-mile run. After graduating 
from Ashland, Gil enrolled at the Gor- 
don Seminary in Boston. At Hahn’s sug- 
gestion, he put himself under Lloyd’s 
old coach, Jack Ryder, of the Boston 
Athletic Association. 

Then came the big moment in Gil’s 
life. He was invited back to the Garden 
to race the great Greg Rice at two miles. 
Gil ran so fast he forced Rice to a new 
record, 

Three weeks later, Gil was matching 
strides with Les MacMitchell, the sen- 
sation who had won 19 straight mile 
races. This was Gil’s first attempt at a 


St the Bi 





19 


mile. He beat MacMitchell by two 
yards. 

Galloping Gil then went on to be- 
come America’s greatest miler. Last 
month he won the James E. Sullivan 
Memorial Trophy, which is awarded 
every year to our No. 1 amateur athlete. 

A modest winner and a gracious loser, 
Gil is now a full-fledged minister. He 
is 26 years old, 5 feet 9, and has been 
married for six years, He is very strict 
about keeping in condition. He neither 
smokes nor drinks and never runs on 
Sundays. Before moving to. Boston, he 
used to go to bed at 9:30. Big-city life 
changed him; he now retires at 10. 

— HERMAN Masin 
Sports Editor 











The drawing above—winner of Ist 
Prize in Costume Design, Party 
Dress Division, in the 19th Annual 
Scholastic Awards—was done on 
No. 65 Strathmore Drawing Board. 
It is not only an example of good 
costume design, but a demonstra- 
tion that in costume design, as in 
all drawing, “paper is part of the 
picture”—part of every line, every 
tone, every highlight. 


If you are determined to do your 
best work, remember you can draw 
easier, faster, better, on Strathmore. 
Get acquainted now with the in- 
teresting surface textures of Strath- 
more Artist Papers ‘and Boards. 
Write for copy of free sample book. 


PAPER IS PART 


THERE’S STILL TIME 
TO WIN Jwo PRIZES! 


You still have time, not only to 
enter a drawing for any of the 
Scholastic Awards, but to make that 
drawing a double winner by doing it 
on Strathmore. Paper. For if your 
drawing is done on Strathmore, and 
it wins a Scholastic Award, you will 
be given an additional prize by the 
Strathmore Paper Company. 


Remember, Strathmore Awards are 
not a special contest; they offer 
additional awards as follows: 


1st Prizes— $15 
for the winners of any of the lst prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 
2nd Prizes—$10 
for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 
3rd Prizes—$5 
for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 
4th Prizes 
for the winners of any honorable 


mention whose work was done on 
Strathmore, a Strathmore Sketch Block. 


) OF THE PICTURE 


Strathmore 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 






























CALLING ALL ART ENTRIES 


For the 29 Regionals and the National 
Exhibition at Carnegie Institute 


Your fingers will have to fly putting last-minute touches on 
your entries, if you live in a region where there will be a Scholastic 
Art Exhibition. Seven of these regions have already received their 
entries, but twenty-two are THIS WEEK and during the next two 
weeks accepting entries from all the high schools in their areas. 
See our January 17th issue for a list of all the Regional exhibition 
dates. Gold Achievement Keys and Certificates of Merit will be 
awarded in the Regionals. Regional prize-winning entries will be 
sent to Pittsburgh by co-sponsors. 


NATIONAL PRIZES—$5,680 in War Bonds, Stamps and Cash 
50 Scholarships to Leading Art Schools 


If you live in a territory where there is no regional exhibition, 
you can still enter the Art Awards by sending your entries directly 
to Pittsburgh on or before March 25th. Address them to: SCHO- 
LASTIC ART AWARDS, Box 7380, Oakland Post Office, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





Enter any or ALL of the 15 Classifications—Oils, Water Col- . 
ors, Pen and Ink, Pencil Drawing, Prints, Design for Fabrics, 

‘ Costume Design, Fashion Illustration, Posters, Sculpture and Cer- Gus, wo 
amics, Textile Decoration, Handicraft, Needlework and Weaving, = be x 
Mechanical Drawing and Design, and Photography. mted with y 

own mono 
There is still time to send for a National Rules Booklet to: aay oe 
Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ao 
will not fade, 
Send today | 
you dozens an 
lh and tell 
Enter the HIGGINS SCHOLASTIC AWARDS NOW ie joe 
Will be forwar 


and wina prize...gift...scholarship. 
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THIS BOOK TELLS 
YOU HOW TO 
DECORATE YOUR 
WARDROBE WITH 
COLOR! 


Garis, wouldn’t you like to have a wardrobe 
that’s distinctive and different, something yow 
could not buy at the stores? A lovely scarf deco- 
tated with your own design, a blouse with your 
Own monogram, even a formal with a big, 
brightly colored flower splashed across the skirt? 

It’s fun to use PRANG TEXTILE COLORS, and 
#© easy! They are washable, dry-cleanable and 
will not fade. 

Send today for the book Do It Yourself that gives 
you dozens and dozens of ideas and suggested de- 
signs, and tells you how to make your wardrobe, 
@aperies and even household linens glow with 
tilor, Just mail the coupon and 25c and your copy 
Will be forwarded immediately. 


PRANG 
TEXTILE 
COLORS 


A complete 
kit with 8 
jars of colors 
end mixing 
mediums, 
everything 
you need, 
only $2.00 
postpaid. 
Send for it 
today 











AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, 
Dept. 82 Sandusky, Ohio 
Please send me “Do It Yourself.” | enclose 25c. 
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CASUALTY! 


(Concluded from page 16) 


and transfusion needles. Then it is 
shipped to the battlefields. 

New experiments may surpass plas- 
ma. Plasma minus fibrinogen, or serum, 
prevents shock and clotting. U. S. doc- 
tors are working on the plasma’s albu- 
min alone, for albumin is five times as 
effective as plasma. It relieves shock by 
drawing water from the tissues into the 
thirsty blood vessels. In England, where 
the coming invasion of western Europe 
will necessitate more plasma than can 
be obtained ‘through human blood 
banks, serum from the blood of heifers 
and bullocks has been used with great 
success in trial cases. The quantity of 
bovine blood is almost inexhaustible, 
and the serum is made safe by heating. 


Russian Surgical Advances 


While the heifer serum tests have 
been going on in Britain, the most im- 
portant of all plasma work has been 
going on in Russia's Kiev Institute of 
Experimental Biology and Pathology — 
until the Germans looted it, one of the 
best equipped laboratories in the world. 
There one of the finest pathologists of 
today, Professor A. A. Bogomeletz, has 
been busy for 18 years developing anti- 
reticular cytotoxic serum, ACS for short. 

Bogomeletz takes cells from the 
spleen (abdominal organ filled with 
many blood vessels and particularly 
rich in white blood cells) and bone mar- 
row (the body’s blood-making tissue) 
of healthy persons recently killed in ac- 
cidents. He injects these cells into a 
horse. An extract of the horse’s blood 
makes ACS, a serum with amazing 
qualities: it rapidly stops shock, helps 
to build up fractured bones and body 
wounds, combats cancer and may en- 
able man to live 125 years. 

Dubbed by recent visiting American 
and English doctors as “Today’s most 
advanced war surgeons,” the Russians 
go even farther than ACS transfusions. 
Noting that most soldiers with abdom- 
inal wounds are pale as death on the 
operating table and take much time to 
recuperate, they decided “The patient 
needs food.” So they developed a tech- 
nique of inserting a tube into the intes- 
tine before closing the soldier’s abdom- 
inal wound. Through the tube they pour 
an egg-noggish mixture of warm milk, 
butter, two eggs, sugar, salt and dis- 
tilled alcohol. Then they close the 
wound. Result? Immediately the sol- 
diers lips and cheeks become pink and 
warm and the flabby, inert intestines 
perk up with renewed blood circula- 
tion and begin peristalsis (the natural 
pushing of food through the intestines). 
The casualty has been saved. 

NANCY GENET 

Next: Infection and Anesthesia. 


























Junior and Senior 
High School Students ; 


I 
1 
I 
I 
| 
| Hurry and get your entries in for 
| 
1 
I 
| 
I 


the Needlework and Weaving Di- | 
vision of Scholastic Awards for ] 
1943-44! The Spool Cotton Com-* 
pany... leaders in the needlecraft | 
arts... are offering the following 
awards: ! 


de sap dil dieses Sok > cian dieeieaam ieee 


* $375 in Cash Prizes’ 


For the best examples of each of the follow- 
ing needle arts: 


1. Crochet or Knitting: First Prize, $25; 
Second Prize, $15; Third pages: $10. 

2. Embroidery, Appliqué, t: 
First Prize, $25; Second Prize, vee nied 
Prize, $10. 

3. Weaving: First Prize, $25; Second Prize, 
$15; Third Prize, $10. 

In addition: § Honorable Mentions at $2.50 

each in each classification. 

Write for full details. Address Needlework 

and Weaving Division of Scholastic Awards, 

220 East 42nd Street, New York (17), N. Y. 


J. & P. COATS + CLARK’S 


CROWN ZIPPERS 


Rook * 
&, = 
Og EA 






oe ¢9%.f at 
a ry ie 4A “ rata * L ay a 


Helpful Needlework Books just 10 cents 
each Use Coupon! 


SPECIAL OFFER: With your order of 5 or } 

| more of the tated Soaks, we will snd i 
you FREE. a beau’ rochure 0 

I exclusive hats never before published. ; 

1 Educational Bureau i 

| The Spool Cotton Co., 54 Clark St., H 

| Dept. 446, Newark 4, New Jersey i 
Please send me the following five books j 

I . ——— each; and also the Free Hat 

rochure: 

l 0) “The Learn How Book,” No. 170 

I O “Hats, Bags and Accessories,” No. 200 

| “Doilies,” No. 201 

{ 0 “Gifts You Can Sew,” No. 8-11 

, 0 “Women's Sweaters,” No. 189 

l 

I 


Name. 
Address. 
City. State....ccececesees a 


6, ee oe oe oe oe ee ee 
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FOR PERFECT FOCUS 
day and night! 





Let this Kalart combination help you win a 
prize! With these two products you can be 
sure of perfect focus by day and by night 
BY DAY—use the Kalart Deluxe “E-1"’ Range 
Finder. This model incorporates many new 
features in line with post-war planning. 
BY NIGHT—or under adverse light condi- 
tions—use the Kalart Focuspot in conjunc: 
tion with the “E-1 Range Finder. Focuspot 
throws two light beams through Range 
Finder. These beams, superimposed on the 
subject, put picture in sharp focus. 

Write for literature describing these Kalart 
precision products. 


THE KALART COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 92 


KALART 


Stamford, Conn. 

















Japanese Language 
Taught by Navy 


When Japan struck at Pearl Harbor, 
the United States found itself at war 
with an enemy whose language was a 
baffling mystery to all but a mere hand- 
ful of Americans. In terms of language, | 
therefore, Japan had a tremendous ad- | 
vantage over the United States. For| 
every American who had a working 
knowledge of Japanese, there were at 
least 100,000 Japanese who had a 
working knowledge of English. 

But the United States had been fully 
aware of this serious problem long be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. In December of 
1940, Commander A. E. Hindmarsh, 
U.S.N.R., then a lieutenant commander, 
suggested that steps be taken to remedy 
this condition. As a result, a nation- 
wide survey of all available Japanese | 
linguists was made. It was hoped to| 
establish in the United States a practi- 
cal course in the Japanese language. 

Between March and June, 1941, 
there was built up a file of 600 persons 
in the United States who were sup- 
posed to possess a knowledge of Jap- 
anese or Chinese. But on examination | 
it was found that only 300 could even | 
be classed as beginners. Finally about | 
56 civilians, all native-born United 
States citizens, were selected as having 
a background knowledge of Japanese 
sufficient to justify inviting them to be- 
come the nucleus of the First Navy 
Japanese Language School. 

Since that time the teaching staff has 
been enlarged, and many Americans 
expecting to serve in the Pacific theatre 
of action, have been taught at least the 
rudiments of the Japanese language. 
Now special Naval personnel is 
equipped to speak in the “everyday 
Japanese as spoken and written by the 
70,000,000 people of Japan,” and they 
will be ready to use it when the time 
comes for its need. 








Pardon My Accent 


Edison Bowman, Navajo Indian 
bronco buster, credits his Western ac- 
cent for an assignment in the Army 
Signal Corps. When he joined the Army 
18 months ago, he told an interviewing 
officer that he was a “rodeo hand.” 

“Radio ham,” nodded the officer and 
assigned him to radio work. 


Associated Press 


Argument of Rationing 
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Attention! Contestants: 
THESE ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 
—to prepare winning 
contest material; 
—to shape your pro- 
fessional art career. 


A simplified 
step-by-step 
guide to Water 
Color Painting 
—covers all 
aspects. 


$400 


helpful books for ee) 


almost every contest division 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION $1.00 
PENCIL DRAWING $1.00 
OIL PAINTING $1.00 
SIMPLIFIED DRAWING $1.50 
SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY $1.00 
DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION $1.00 


and many ethers—write for lists. 
See your favorite art, book or 
department store, or direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS: 


156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








Teacher: “That’s the sixth time you've | 
made 100 on your arithmetic homework | 
this term!” 

Grocer’s Son: “Yes, Dad’s getting bet- | 
ter since he’s had all that ration point 
practice.” 














Have You a 


PARTY-GOING SKIN 


Party clothes...dates...can you enjoy them 
with your complexion out of key from a siege 
of surface pimples? Worrying is useless; be- 
ing ashamed foolish; picking at them is dan- 
gerous! 

Why not take the quick, positive POSLAM 
way to skin improvement? You merely apply 
under make-up or overnight — then SEE re- 
sults. Poslam’s six actiye ingredients, in a 
soothing, air-excluding base, quickly help 
peal off the outer “pimple layer,” reduce 
angry redness. Don’t mistake Poslam for a 
cosmetic. It’s a medicated formula many doc- 
tors have used for 37 years. CONCEN- 
TRATED for fast action, backed by money- 
back guarantee. We call it “the ointment 
without disappointment.” 50¢, druggists, 
FREE SAMPLE. Send postcard. Poslam, 
Dept. 9-B, 254 W.54St., New York 19, N.Y. 


MEDICATED 


POSLAN 


DID YOU use the coupon 
on the Back Cover of 
the February 7-12, 1944, 
this 













issue of 


iN FREE CATALOG **”. 


beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 
Dost. P, Baetst Arts Go., Rochester, &. ¥. 


. 


magazine 
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er 
drawing job.. Their use will 
save much time and effor 
The C-6 offers new thrillsin 
pay eg | for script letters 
and fine line work . 


Send a 3¢ stamp for sample lesson chart on pen lettering: 








Tuene can be no 
greater joy for our fighting men than 
the pictured scenes of the things he is 
fighting for . . . from the candles on 


the dining table, lighted to speed his 
return, to all the familiar eee» ¢ 
. Sen 


the country he calls home . . 
him Pictures. 


> | Buy War Bonds 


“Good Pictunes” 


This 56-page book- 
let is published by 
Argus to help solve 
@ problems of 
®xposures, lens, 
is, etc. Get your 








copy by sendin 
25c to LS han 
Biter, Michigan. 
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WAR ABROAD 


Toward Invasion. Air Marshal Sir 
Arthur Coningham will lead the RAF tac- 
tical airforce in western Europe. Allied 
bombers shattered the coast of northwest 
France, Austrian fighter-plane factories, 
German armament-oil-plane center of 
Magdeburg and waterworks of Rome. Ger- 
mans evacuated civilians from Mediter- 
ranean coast of France and from Helgoland 
Island, fortress guarding Elbe River. 

Russia. Reds lifted the siege of Lenin- 
grad. They seized Mga, main site of Nazi 
big guns and terminal of an important rail- 
road line. Russians neared Estonia. Near 
Lake Ilmen, Soviets won the ancient city 
of Novgorod, and speared north to trap 
Germans in Leningrad pocket. They also 
gained in the Dnieper Bend and in Pripet 
Marshes. F 

Soviet government rejected, for the pres- 
ent, U. S. offer to mediate Russo-Polish 
border dispute. Russian inquiry commission 
proved Germans responsible for mass mur- 
der of 11,000 Poles. (A German claim that 
Reds had caused massacre was a reason for 
break in Russo-Polish relations last year. ) 

Yugoslavia. Germans lunged through 
central Bosnia to recapture Banja Luka, 
take Tuzla and break into Partisan capital 
of Jajce. Spearing along Dalmatian coast, 
Germans won Brac, isle controlling en- 
trance to Spalato harbor. Partisans recap- 
tured Jajce, and claimed they control 70% 
of Bosnia. 

Spain. U. S. suspended oil shipments to 
Spain from Caribbean for one month be- 
cause Franco’s pretended neutrality has 
constantly favored Axis, failed to release 
interned Italian ships, failed to control Axis 
agents’ influx to Spain, and failed to reduce 
wolfram exports to Germany. 

Asia. U. S. Army-Navy report of escaped 
officers revealed Japanese starved, beat and 
tortured to death 5,200 American and even 
more Filipino soldiers after Bataan and 
Corregidor fell. As Aussies advanced on 
Sio and Madang in New Guinea, American 
planes bombed Admiralty Islands, Japa- 
nese supply bases for New Guinea and New 


Britain. Allied troops advanced upon 
Akyab, Burma. L 
Americas. After British had arrested 


Argentine consul in Trinidad as an enemy 
agent, Argentine government broke rela- 
tions with Germany and Japan, spurred 
Axis spy hunt. U. S. and Britain refused 
to recognize new M.N.R. government of 
Bolivia. Outlawed Liberal Party vainly at- 
tempted coup d’état against President Gen- 
eral Morinigo of Paraguay. 


WAR AT HOME 

Army. Secretary*of War Stimson said 
two-thirds of Army (5- to 6,000,000 men) 
will be overseas by next January, that air- 
force will have 2,300,000 men. 

Production. Largest and most modern 
U. S. battleship, Missouri, was launched in 
New York. World’s biggest oil plant, to 
make butadiene for one-seventh of U. S. 
synthetic rubber needs, began work in 
Texas. U. S. government announced huge 
Middle East oil project in which U. S. will 
lay pipelines from Persian Gulf to Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 





Your career in art 


y ft 


can Start 


March 25th is a date worth remem- 
bering »o0w—for you may remember 
it for years to come as the beginning 
of your career in art. It is the “dead- 
line” for entries in America’s most 
widely recognized art competition for 
high school students— 


THE M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 


_—— Ariges 
Ist-95Q Qnd-*25 Srd-915 


Five Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 


Year after year these awards have 
been a stepping stone to an art career 
for both boys and girls. They now 
offer you that opportunity. Don’t 
: miss it! 

Start your painting mow—and paint 
to win. Be sure of doing your best 
work by using the best material. To 
experienced painters this means 
Grumbacher “Pre-tested” Oil Colors. 
These colors are tested in actual use 
to ensure the quality leading artists 
rely upon. Ask your dealer now for 
Grumbacher oils, brushes and canvas 
panel No. 633—the first step to a 
good painting. 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 W. 34th Street, New York 
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are offered by the 

MR. PEANUT 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 
l 
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You can win onel 





See last week's issue 
(Feb. 7th) for details! 





BACK THE ATTACK! 
BUY WAR STAMPS! 


One of the first things the Army seeks to develop 
in a soldier is agility. And that is where sports- 
minded, athletic America has an advantage over 
many nations. Thousands of boys who acquired 
agility in track and other sports are developing 
quickly into the kind of soldiers who can “take 
the hurdles” for America—and who will be on 


S~s 


PLANTE 


hand to help Uncle Sam “break the tape” first! 
* 

“MR. PEANUT” is doing his share to develop 

stamina, strength and agility in America. For 

Planters Peanuts are not only good to eat, they 

are good for you—rich in the vitamins everyone 

needs today to speed Victory on the home front. 











BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGSE 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special sections, including a digest of military 


and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 
5e Planters Bags or 15c¢ and two 5c Planters 
Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 
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